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iNTRODUCTiON 



A detailed descripi^ion of the needs to which this collection oC rusourciiH 
is responding, the background, ChG goal types, tFiu ^joal codos, and Lhe poten- 
tial uses of this collection of cour^m goals and their supporting matorLalt; 
are to be found in the accompanying booklet , Courso Goalg GGneral Introduc tion p 
ITie aim of that booklet is to provide users of the course goal collections iii 
Artj Biological and Physical Science, ilealth Kducation, Language Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Social Science^, and Phj/sical Education with a comprehensive 
guide to the use, revision, and further development of these planning and 
evaluation resources. 

This brief additional Introduction has the more practical goals of: (a) 
presenting a brief orienting overview of the purposes , nature, and potential 
uses of the products of the Coal Development Project, and (b) demonstrating 
how to read and interpret the materials in this collection. 

Following is a guide to the contents of the introduction' 

Page 

llie purposes, nature, and potential uses of this Course Goal 
collection: 

Wily do we need to state learning goals? 2 

What kind of goals are in this collection? 2 
How do program and course goals differ from 

behavioral and performance objectives? 3 

Where did the program and course goals come from? . , * . 5 

Wliat can the goals in this collection be used fur? . , * 6 

Will help be available for evaluating attaitiment 

of goals in this collection? 9 

Is this the final version of the program and course 

goals? 10 

How to read and Interpret the materials in this coilection . , 11 



Points of special interest about the course goal collection 
in music • , , 
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TtiG piirpusGg, iiaiairp, _^jij.Ji^V^'^ji^^.^ Aj^.fi^_. P.^_.l d^jLj cotirg e Goa l col I cc t:j jDn , 
Wh y d o WQ n o e d (: o <^ f . a L e lea r n L n q oa 1 s ? 




li Llie !)af3ic purpofiG of education Is ta help learnGrs to grow nnd 
change, then educators and learners must decide and communicate to one 
another what dlractioiis that growth should take and what changes arc 
possible and doslrable. Parents, school boards, and the conmunity also 
have a rnie to play in influencing educational growth and change. This 
reHpOnsibll ity can be GxerciBed mont rationally if the proposed direc- 
tions of that gro*>7th and change are shared with them in clear and expli- 
cit goal statements , 

This CO 11 Get J on of program and course goals in inusic is a nonprescrip 
tive resource for educators and boards of Gducation who wish to design and 
execute learning plans and policies more efficiently and Gffectively, It 
is enviaionad that school systems will select from this collection those 
program goals they subscribe to; that schools within a system will select 
those course goals they believe appropriate to the needs o£ their conmiuni- 
ties and students; and that teachers will devise experiences and testing 
methodologies to meet these goals that are appropriate to the incerests 
and abilities of their students. 
\^at kind of ^oals are In this collection ? 

TVo types of learning outcomes are included in this collection 
program goals and course goals. They differ in level of generality, 
with program goals describing broader outcomes and course goals the 
more specific outcomes relating to them. Also, they differ in the type 
of planning for which they are suited. Program goals usually serve as 
guides to planning and organising programs at district and area levels. 
Course goals usually serve as guides to nlannlng courses in schools, 
departments J and classrooms* 




At the ciassrootn teadicr level the course goals must undergo a 
final translation into instructional goals and learning expefienees. 
Relying upon the professionalism of teachers, the Goal Development 
Project has chosen not to intrude into this levtil, which is concerned 
with the professional assembUng and adapting of rPGuurccs and metiiod- 
ology needed to achieve the course goals. 

How do prQ^ram and rnnrBP differ from behavioral and performanco 

Ob iectives ? ~ ~ ' - — - 

Figure 1 Is an illustration from Languago Arts of four levuls of 
goals. Examples of bGhavioral and performanco objectives have also bqcn 
added to sl)ow how they differ from the program and course goals defLnud 
in elie Project. 

Note that program and course goals clearly specify a deslrod learn- 
ing outcome. But the "behavioral objective" specifies the method of 
measuremene as well as the desired behavior, while "performance objec- 
tive" adds prerequisites and proficiency level. 

The Tri-county Goal Development Project has chosen to produce pro- 
gram and course goals which are suitable for instructional planning, 
without being constrained by the measurement demands of behavioral objec- 
tives or the prerequisites and proficiency levels of performahcc objec- 
tives, nius, teachers and students are provided explicit statements of 
possible learnings for which they can accept accountability in ways most 
suitable to their instructional circumBtances . The teacher and' student 
are free to select those methods of achieving selected outcomes which 
seem most promising within the constraints of their resources and capa- 
biUties. This provides for more flexible teaching and learning than 
teaching machines and other teaching systems based on behavioral and 
performance objectives. Such an approanh places greater demands on the 



System Goal 



The sEudent.is able to communicate witli othGrs, both 
orally and in wridingj in a manner that satisfies his 
need for expression and the requirements of those 
under whom he may become employed or receive furtlier 
education. 



Program Goal 



Course Goal 



Instructional 
Goal 



The student is able correetly to apply the conventions 
of English graimnar and usage In speaking and writing. 

The student knows that special verb forn:s exist for 
use with singular and plural subjacts. 

The student is able to use appropriate singular and 
plural verbs with singular and plural subjects. 

The student knows the singular and plural forms of 
the verb "to be" for present and past tenses i 

S i i P 

I am We are I was We were 

You are You are You were You were 

He J she is They are lie, she was They were 

The student is able to use appropriate singular and 
plural forms (present and past tense) of the vei'b 
"to be" with singular and plural subjects in writing 
sentences * 



Behavioral Objec- 
tive (Method of 
Measurement 
Specified) 

Performance Objec- 
tive (Prerequl- 
sites and/or 
Proficiency Levels 
Specified) 



Given 20 sentences, ten with plural subjects and 
ten with singular subjects j the student will iden^ 
tlfy the correct number form of the verb (is, are). 



Given 20 sentences ^ ten with plural subjects and 
ten with singular subjects, the student will iden- 
tify the correct number form of the verb (la, are) 
with at least 90% accuracy* 



^5^ 



ingenuity and professionalism of tQacIiGrB but lias far groatcr poLcnLlal 
because of its conglstQncy with motivaLlonal priuciplciS and Lis n-l iantM* 
on (lie irnliiod judgnicnt of Lhc profesHiunal on i\\o Hccno. 
l^iere did the proKram and course goals come from ? 

The program goals were prepared by the Portland School niHtricL 
iCvaluatign Department in consultation with administrators, tGachurs, and 
curriculum spocialists throughout the metropolitan Portland area, Hil- 
course goals were developed by outstanding teachers guided by such niodeli^ 
and guides as were available ^ and supported by tri-county and Oregon State 
Board of Education curriculum and evaluation personnel. 

More than 40 local school districts In the tri-county area of n^tro- 
politan Portland are active in the Project, I'his has been achieved throtud^ 
the leadership of the intermediato Gducational districts of thy throu 
counties. Representatives from Oregon school districts outside thu metro- 
politan Portland area, from Washington Htate, and from private schooi Hyn- 
terns have also made valuable contributions. 

Its broad base of participation strengthens the Project in a number 
of ways* First, it provides greater financial and personnel support than 
any single participant could provide. Second, it makes It possible to 
draw upon a large and nationally representative pool of teacher talent 
in organizing goal development comnittees. Thirds it provides a widely 
representative testing ground for the theories and products of the Projact. 
lit less than two years there have already been substantial payoffs. 
Reports indicate that even the critique collections have been used exten- 
sively in curriculuin development and evaluation the past year and sunimer* 

School districts contribute services of teachers to the Project^ 
using local curriculum funds. Other current sources of support are the 
Oregon Board of Education, the Small Grants Program of the Regional 
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OfCicu! oi [ iu^ l',H. (H'fico of lldiicn ( i on , and LMirriciil iiiii and i*\^al iial i on 
funds of Llic- MuiUnoniah, t'lackanias, and WaHlilngtrnn citninty 1 nLenuud Uu e 
iLducation Disuricts and uhc Portland Public Schools. 

The contributions of tlie OrGgon Stato Deprartment of Education and 
USOK arc snmll in terms of tlie total budget of the Project: , but the 
involvement: is significant, The Project -s goalB are consistent with 
the State's interests in better educational manngement practices and 
instniclinnal iniprovement * State involyemcnt has already proved impor- 
tant in disseminating products, and tlie Project liaft had an influence on 
state dGvelopmentB in PPI3S and educational goals at the legislative 
and state board Icvul* Finally, VSOE invDlvemont provides future 
potentialB for national dissemination and involvement, 
UHiat can tlie .^oals in this col^Lgct ion be used for ? 

School systems may use the collections as a yardstick by which to 
meagitre the adequacy of goals and objectives ali;aady_in use , (loals and 
objectives of local courses of study and textbooks can be contrasted 
with the goals in this collection to see how complete they are and how 
well they provide for different interests , abilities, and levels of 
acliievement . i1iey can also be evaluated for concisene.ss , clarity , and 
accuracy using these course goals as models. 

These kinds of studies can be undertaken by teachers from all levels 
of a school system (to assure articulation and philosophic unity) ; across 
grade levels, divisions, or high school departments (to assure agraement 
as to goals and ways and means of attaining them) or by individual 
teachers , 

A related use of the goals is as a starting point for reviewing what 
the schools should teach and the materials to be used to support teaching . 
The logical sequence of discussions about what is important to teach and 
learn is to move from broad policy goals to program goals to course goals. 
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with appropriate conmiunity-board-staf f-teacher-student: representations 
at each level. The taxonomic classifications of this collection can 
serve as a check on higher order goal formulations, and the goals thpm- 
selves can function as generators of lower order objectives and instruc- 
tional plans . 

The project provider an important resource for improving the quality 
and extent of participation of students, parents, teachers, Bchool boards, 
and other citizens in deciding the mission of the schools. An Intensive 
look at the roles of each participating group in generating, raviewtng, 
concributing to, and approving goals will be a future task of the project. 

Another use of the collnction in to provide a basis fori teach iuM - 
learning accountabn i i-y . if a school approves all or part of the course 
goals for its students , grade level, divisional, or departmental represen- 
tatives may choose from them those that are best suited to individual or 
group aptitudes and interests. 

It is poasible for teachers to review goals with each student and 
contract for their atcainment If a completely Individualized program is 
desired. Or, it is^ possible to stake out a set of goals for target groups 
(regular classes, special classes, minl=courses, etcO* In any event, the 
goals themselves are sufficiently eKpllclt that means of teaching them and 
of evaluating their attainment can be devised and applied individually or 
to groups to suit the needs of teachers and management. 

Another use of the collection is the retoxiting and development of 
courses and curricula. By making curricular options explicit and sharable, 
the collection can help in the davelopment of new or modified coursea of 
instruction and the design or redesign of curricular experiences. One 
Important example of curriculum development fostered by this collection 
ElMC is crass-disciplinary education. Probably no concept is currently more 



abused than ■'inuerdiaciplinary education J' While che goaly of subject: 
maLrcr luarning aro at; I east implicU in tho tCKtbooks and otiier niat:cri.nlH 
used bv Leat^hers^ the goals of inLerdiscipl inary education do not have 
even that quastionable polnC of tangible reference. The Tri-county 
Project:, Lhroiigh its extensive coding snd retrieval systems^ permiti 
selection of goals in terms of various combinations of subject matter, 
educational levels types of knowledge and process ^ career education pro- 
gram goaLs, concepts and values , and index words* Tliis system provides 
Important cues for interdisciplinary planning. The goals j although 
printed in subject collections sucli as sciencej social sciencej matha- 
nintics, inusic, eLc^, niay be related and grouped in and across suhjecLK 
through computer retrieval by requesting those goals bearing one or mure 
of the seven code parameters. Thus, for example , a teacher Interested in 
a unit on marine biology can request goals dealing with related concepts 
in science, social sciences languages mathematics, or any other subject 
field. 

A final use of this collection is for long-range pi anning^ and system - 
atic control of educational development . The past few years in education 
have demonstrated that few results of eKparim.entatlon and development 
are transportable. The inability of educators to define clears unambigu- 
ous statements of desired learning outcomes is an important underlying 
cause. The Tri-county Project is establishing sets of goals that may be 
used consistently for instructional planning and evaluation. The sets 
are open and are added to each time teachers or curriculum planners speci- 
fy appropriate learnings not represented in the original collections. 
However^ any statement admitted to the collection undergoes a rigorous 
process of statement, definition, and coding to insure that its utility 
to teachers is equal to goals already in the collection. 
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These collections will support all curriculum developmenc accivities 
in the Portland School System within a year or two, and in many othor 
school districts in the tri-county area as well* The stability this will 
provide educational experlnientatlon and development Is apparent* Vho 
power of the goal collections themselves in promoting good educational 
planning and the ease and convenience it affords teachers in that plan^ 
ning is equally evident. 

Other uses can be cltedj but districts will discover these. In all 
of the above activities, districts are invited and encouraged to use the 
collection selectively and to add their own goals wherever this collection 
is insufficient to their needs. We hope that where they do add and modify , 
they will use the feedback forms and contribute to the expansion and 
Improvement of the original collection, 

t^ill help be avaij.able for evaluatinR the at^tjinment of the goalg In this 
collection ? 

The principal measurement ^r elated product sought by the projact devel-- 
opers Is a set of test items related to each course goal. This set is to 
be so comprehensive that any teacher who selects a course goal and trans- 
' lates it into one or more Instructional goals will be able to retrieve 

Items j or at least examplea of Items ^ appropriate to assess the attainment 
of his Instructional goals* 

The Project ts beginning to define evaluation models appropriate for 
assessment of goals in each of the classes of knowledge and process* These 
models will be used to guide both psychometric ians and teachers in the 
development of criterion referenced test Items appropriate for measuring 
each type of knowledge and process* Teachers using the course goals during 
the period the items are being developed will be asked to supply copies of 
their periodic and final examinations to provide materials for a comprehen- 
^ slve set of test Items. Teacher aids for test item devalopment based on 
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the different goal types are being prepared to insure the quality of 
the item bank. As soon as theoretical formulations relating to values, 
generalizations 3 and concepts are refined and consistent, similar work 
will begin in develpping evaluation models and Items for those classes 
of learning* This work should take two to five years to complete, 
depending on resources. 

Is this the final, y_ers ion of the prdgram and course goals? 

No. In the development of both the program and the course goals, an 
uffort was made to make them comprehensive^ realistic, and inmediately , 
applicable to schools as they are currently organised . At the same time, 
these goals and the taxonomy are to be revised and improved as they are 
subjected to use and scrutiny by teachers and curriculum personnel. This 
la to be accompliahed through the feedback Instrument distributed with 
these goals. 

As time passes, new goals will be called for. For this reason a 
provision is being made for the continual review and revision of the goals 
This will be largely dependent on feedback from the field. Thus, what is 
being created is a complete J dynmilc, open system for goal-based learning 
and evaluation. Such a system will be a useful resource to all those seek 
ing to Improve their understanding of what should be learned ^ how it shoul 
be learned^ and how evaluated. 



How to read an_d__lntgrpret the materials In this goal collection . 

Following tills inCroduction chere are four sets of indexes for rcLriuv = 
ing course goals (Indicated) by four differant colorsi subject mattor taxonomy, 
pink; knowledge and process classifications, yellow; subject area prograTn goals, 
blue; and career education program goals , green* 

Codes on the course goals refer to the materials on the colored pages* The 
colors are to help you find the meaning of a code found beside a course goal. 
Below Is a description of how to read and interpret a page of course goals and 
its codes. 

The bulk of the pages in this collection are taken up with the course goals 
themselves and their codes. Since our aim here is to learn how to readj inter- 
pret, and use these goals, let us look at and dlscu'ss a sample page of them 
from the music collection, (Please see following page*) 

The number headings of the left hand column (4* Listening to Music and 4,2 
Reiponses) are those sections and subsections of the subject matter taxonony 
under which the goals on this page are classified. The subject matter taKonomy 
which is to be found on the pink pages in the front of the book serves as a . 
table of contents for this collection. 

By looking through the taxonon^s a user can find what topics are covered 
and can turn to those in which he is interested. AlsOj the haadings may be 
used along with one or more of the other codes to retrieve subsets of goals 
from the computerized storage system. Finally, the taxonomies form a compre- 
hensive but brief overview of the topics in each subject area judged important 
In K'*12 curricula. As such, they form a valuable and convenient tool for 
curriculum and materials review and planning. 

The next thing we note in column (1) under the heading "4*2 Responses 
(cont.)" are the Course Goals themselves. Some goals in this column have a 
O bracket to their left, Tha goals inside the bracket are logically related 

ERJC 

and may be viewed as a unit. 
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MUSIC 



Lismnlng to Music 



(2) 



(3) (4) 



(6^ 




4,2 ReBponses (cont») 

The student knows that the ability to 
listen effectively can be acquired 
through attention to specifics mid 
chrough experiences* 

The student knows reasons why musical 
appreciation requires an auditory im- 
pression to be retained in the memory 
(i*e*3 the composition cannot be seen 
in ids entirety, as is possible In the 
visual arts) # 

The student knows that auditory impres' 
slon Is ratalned in the memory through 
attention, repetition^ and familiarity, 

llie student knows that the greater his 
knowledga of music, the more he can 
listen for and the greater his poten- 
tial for enjoyment* 



The student is able to direct his atten 
tion toward specific factors in the 
music (e.g. J mood^ style5 subject mat- 
terj tonality, instrumentation). 

The student is able to distinguish 
specific factors in music he hears 
(e.g*, characterts tics of melody, 
structural organlgatlon, expressive 
^ characteristics) i 

The student knows that his knowledge of 
the conventloni of music establishes 
eKpectancies in the listening process. 



EKLC 



I U H 



I U H 



I U H 



U H 



U H 



P I U H 



I U H 



G2 
k8 



K7 
K8 



K3 
KB 



C2 
K3 
K8 



P33 
P62 
P65 



P33 
P45 



K2 
K8 



la 
4a 
4b 



la 
4a 
4b 



la 
4a 
4b 

la 
4a 
4b 



la 
4a 
4b 



la 
4a 
4b 



la 

3a 
4a 
4b 



4a 

4d 



3c 



5a 



Sa 



4.23 



4.23 



4.23 



4.23 



8.12 



(C) Intellect; 
(Vl) AesChetic 
perception 



(C) Aural hieinory 
(VI) Aestlietic 
perception 



(C) Aural memory 



(C) Mood 
(C) Elements, 
mus ic 
(VI) Pleasure 
(VI) Self- 

knowl edge 

(C) ElemDnCs, 
iTiusic 
(Vl) ABstheClc 
perception 

(C) Elements, 
music 
(VI) Aesthetic 
. perception 



(C) Elements, 
music 

(VI) Aesthetio 
perception 

(VI) Self- 
knowledge 
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The column (2) on the page as wc move from left co right is liGiukHl 
'• Level P/I/U/H" (primary, intermediaCe , upper, and higher). - Tliis code pro- 
vides the teacher or curriculum planner an estimate of the level or levels at 
which the learning is appropriate. Many times the nature of the goal suggests 
continued learning over several levels, in which case all levels involved are 
coded* These indications of level are suggestive only, for it is evident that 
the appropriaCe time for learning varies with the interests and abilities of 
students . 

The third column (3) is headed -' Knowledgg or PrQcess Cla^s s if tcations . " 
The classifications referred to are described at the front of the book on che 
yellow pages. All goals are roughly classified as knowledge or process depend- 
ing upon whether they deal with something that is to be known or something the 
student is able to do. All goals j therefore, begin with the words, "Tlie Rtudent 
knows../' or '*The student is able to,.." 

The familiar knowladge/process distinction Is further subdivided Into 
twelve knowledge and seventy-nine process categories to which all course goals 
have been coded. It will be noted that these classifications owe a partial debt 
to earlier researchers; notably, Benjamin Bloomy David Krachwohls Robert Glaser, 
Henry VJalbesser, and Ralph Tyler in Education; Robert Gagne' and Robert Miller in 
Psychology; Jean Plage t and Jerome Bruner in Child Development ; and others. 

At this point the reader my question the reason for the rather detailed 
and elaborate system of classifying educational outcomes that has evolved during 
the Project, We have found that providing teachers with these classification 
systams has resulted in a more critical approach to the writing of goals, k 
teacher in attempting to place a goal in its appropriate category may find that 
its Intent is clearly related to one of the categories but its form of expres= 
sion does not Immediately identify it with that category. By rewording the goal, 
^ the teacher brings the true intent of the goal into sharper focus, and In almost 
^^^^svery instance improve its meaning and clarity* We have also found that the 



detailed classifying of knowladge and process goals provides insight into 
alternative ways of using them for teaching and evaluation. For examplej 
the G2 and KB beside the first goal on the preceding page indicate that It 
may be taught and evaluatad either as a simple generalization (02) or as a 
goal about the causes of effective listening (KS) * Work has already begun 
in analyzing and auggesting to teachers the types of measurement appropriate 
for each type of knowledge goal* This work will be extended to process learn- 
ing as rapidly as resources permit. 

Column (4) on the page is headed " Subject Area Program Goals *" In this 
column we find the number of one or more of the program goals found In the 
front of this book on the blue pages. The definition of this type of goal 
and its relation to course goals was discussed earlier. Here it is enough 
to recall that program goals are more general than course goals and that a 
set of program goals should constitute a description of the major overall 
learning outcomes expected from a program* Each course goal is cross coded 
to the program goal(s) to whose attainment it is most directly related. 

Column (5) on the page is headed " Career Education Program Goals In 
this column we may find the code of one or more of the Career Education pro^ 
gram goals found in the front of the book on the green pages. Career educa- 
tloni as envisioned by the coders , concerns the total life of an individual, 
including day-to-day livlng^, vocatlohj avocation^ and leisure. Nearly every 
course goal bears at least an Indirect relationship to career education viewed 
in that manner. Only those course goals, however, which have a "direct" 
relationship to a career education program goal have been coded to that pro- 
gram goal , 

A "direct" relationship was interpreted to exist between a course goal 
and a career education program goal if a teacher could easily and naturally 
attach some career meaning to the instruction relating to that course goal 




egrate the teaching of career education into teaching his 
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subject. The restriction of the codings to direct relationships as jusC 
defined means that codings to career education program goals are relatively 
rare in Che goals written under the inore detailed and technical parts of a 
subject's taxonomy such as the first three sections, of the music taxonomy 
where the elements of music are addressed. In these relatively specific 
and technical areas. Career Education Program Goal 5a, which deals with the 
basic skills necessary for job entry and Is found only in process goals, is 
often the only code found in this fifth column. 

A reader ahould not assume that because a course goal is cross coded to 
a career education program goal that he should make an effort to relate it to 
career education in every case. That is up to himself and the policies to 
which he is responsible. This coding provides suggestions, not prescriptions, 
for curriculum planning and teaching, 

A teacher may use thin codiui; as a help in intagrating a discipline and 
career education and vice versa, by askliig himself the following question: 
*'Wlien I am teaching this goal, is there some aipect of career education that 
can usefully and naturally be brought to the attention of my students?*' llie 
cross coding, where it appears, suggests there may be and what the aspect is. 

The career education code used with these goal collections makes them the 
first operational resource for "integrating career education and the rest of 
the curricula." Naturally a great deal of work has to be done to refine and 
extend the beginning which the present cross codings represent. 

The relation of music and career education Is dealt with somewhat differ- 
ently in the goals found under the "7,3 Careers" subheading of the section on 
"7, The Role of Music In Society J' The Project will continue to explore the 
validity and possible extensions of both the method of writing goals specify^ 
ing the relation of a subject area and career education, and also the above 
jomplementary approach of cross coding goals throughout the collection to their 
^jolnt of contact with career education. 
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rhe coding '' OElier Related Coneent Taxonomy Headings " under column (60 
Is provided since goals are often rightly classified under more than one sub- 
ject heading. The numbers in this column refer to the taxonomy on the pink 
pages at the front of the book. For purposes of computer. retrieval , it is 
possible to request all goals which deal with a particular subject heading, 
and to extract not only the goals placed under that heading, but also all 
other goals cross-referenced to it wherever they are located in the collection, 
Wille this capability presently exists only within a subject field, it later 
will be provided among subject fields. 

Column (7) on this page is headed ''( C) Concept/ (Vl, V2) Value Words ,'' 
This form of code is one of Che newest and potentially most useful ways to 

describe and retrieve sets^ of goals j especially for interdisciplinary learning, 

. - - - - 

Although explicitly singling out the concepts and values dealt with in goals 
Is theoretically very Interesting and useful , in practice It is very difficult 
since no valid lists of such concepts and values exist in the various subject 
areas. Accordingly, the codings applied in this critique edition should be 
viewed as experimental attempts nmde to solicit constructive criticism* 

The paragraphs below describe briefly the definitions and procedures used 
in applying this code. 

Words chosen to characterlEe values and concepts represent residuals of 
experience that influence the way individuals perceive and behave, ThuSj the 
word freedom connotes cettain behaviors associated with the ideal state, Llke« 
wise, a word like honesty characterises a set of behaviors which viewed from a 
societal perspective characterises an Individual as honest. From an educator's 
point of vleWj the only resources available to help students acquire the 
desired concepts and behavioral tendencies are the knowledge and process learn- 
ings planned for and with students. 
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Tlie. words designaClng the major concepts to which a goal relates are 
written beside that goal in this fifth column. Words identifying concepts 
are preceded by '*(C)-' to distinguish them from, the value words found in the 
same column* 

A glance through the subject matter taKonomy on the pink pages at the 
front of the book reveals many headings which themselves are concept words. 
These headings have not been repeated as concept words on every goal under 
that headings but only on those which bear the most direct and generrl rela- 
tionshlp to the concept designated. 

Especially Important in considering the nature of values is the distinc- 
tion between the instrumental processes of clarifying and forming values (V2) 
and values as end products to be Inculcated and strlved toward (VI)* The 
curricular and methodolgical implications of teaching toward values as end 
products are entirely different from those concerned with the processes of 
value clarification and formation. 

In helping students acquire and strive to attain values (VI) 3 the educator 
must rely upon teaching knowledge and skills that have a logical bearing upon 
these values* Where he is concerned with the teaching of value clarification 
and fomiation processes (V2) ^ he must teach such conventional skills as veri^ 
fying Information, relating information to criteria^ and other methods of 
clarifying personal and social values by which the clarifications interpreta- 
tion^ and Internalization of information can be accomplished. These are the 
same processes found in the Inquiry and Problem Solving Processes Classification 
on the yellow pages at the front of the book and are coded In column (3), 

The type of values coded in column (7) of this goal collection is 
type (VI), Where a goal may be used to inculcate or help a student attain a 
value, the value is named in this column and a "(Vl)'* is written in front of 
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it. l^iere a process related to value formation is dealt with in a goalj it 
will be a process goal* The process will be indicated by the process ^code 
in column (3)* Values have also been dealt with eKplicitly in the Music 
Progi^am Goals (left column of blue page) and in section 8, of the Music 
Taxonomy (pink pages). 

Another useful code is the Index Word , Although it does not appear on 
the printed page, iC is unyBd to each goal for retrlaval in much the way docu- 
ments are coded foi^ vatvi^^ml in the familiar ERIC retrieval system. Users 
will have available lists o£ r ;idex words by discipline and across disciplines* 

A most important set of nuiuerials in this mAnual is the F eg d b ac k n s tr u - 
men t , rhis instrument calls for the minimum information we need from you, the 
user, if we are to refine and eKpand the collection and improve its value to 
all users- Additional input Is welcomed by phoney word of mouth, carrier 
pigeonj etc, after you have discussed and tried out this resource in your 
district. UltimaCelyj the success of the Project is dependent on this, input. ^ 
Points of special interest about the course goal collection In music 

The teacher and curriculum builder who attempt to interpret the organiza^ ' 
tion and content of the course goal collection in music will benefit by keeping 
several things in mind. The first is that this collection is concerned only 
with what is to be learned ^ not the curriculum experiences which lead to the 
learning outcomes suggested. The selection and design of learning experiences 
are essential steps in curriculum development, but are not the concern of this 
collection. 

The second point to be noted is that the parts of the Music Taxonomy are 
separates but integral. If a student knows the structure of existing melodies, 
chords 5 and progressions ^ is able to distinguish them upon hearing^ recall them 
^ singly or in new combinations, and encode and decode them . . notation, then he 




is prepared for learning or engaging in the processes of listening to, performing^ 
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and creating music. Therefore, the structure of the taKonoray first deals with 
musical elements analytically (1), graphically (2), and historically (3), then 
this knowledge is assumed in the goals dealing with processes of listening Co 
(4)5 performing (5) ^ and creating (6), 

The user should Charefore be aware that= the goals specifying the knowledge 
of the elements of music which pertain to the sections on listening to (4), por- 
forming (5), and crtsatlng (6) appear earlier in the collection. Specifically, 
the elements of what is heard in the listening process (4) are given in goals in 
exploring the elements (1), The conventions of music that are performed (5) and 
read (2) are also in the first section (1). General goals are provided for 
instruments which implement performance (5) and their timbres are dealt with 
collectively in exploring the elements (1), Goals are written for the composing 
(6) processes processes which may correspond with universal processes in other 
fields of laarning. 

History and styles (3), which precede and are drawn upon in the three pro- 
cess categories (4), (5), and (6) are continued on in their current manisfesta- 
tions in culture (7) and conmitments (8) in the later sections.- 

•llTe last two sections of the taxonomy ha ^e to do with the place of music 
in the lives of people. Goals for Integrating (7) music with the arts and other 

disciplines and for understanding cultural manifestations are given. The last 

\ 

section (8) has goals for understanding (the reasons) why music has a place in 
people's lives. 

The valuing and evaluating section (8) of the taxonomy stresses what the 
student may. learn about the ways values are formed and ways that Judgments are 
possible within various value systems rather than goais inculcating particular 
values. Finally, the dynamics of conmitmene are explored in goals which deal 
with the offecc of commitments to music on one's life and the collective effect 
of commitments upon culture. 



SUBJECT MATTER TAXONOMY 
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MUHIC SUBJECT TAXONOMY 
1. The KMtMnenLF nf Music 

I , 1 RliyLiiiii = 

1 . L 1 f)iirn t: ion 

J. 12 Pulse 

1 . 13 Accont 

1.14 Mater 
I . 15 Teiiipo 

1.16 Augmentn tion and diminution 

1.17 Polyrliy thins 

I. . 2 Mc locly 

1.21 Pitch 

1 . 22 Intervals 

1.23 Scales 

1,3 Texture 

1.31 Monophony, polyphony^ homophony 

1.32 Harmony and toniiliCy 

1.321 Intervals 

1.322 Chords 

1.323 Chord progression 
1 . 32A Cadences 

1,325 Modulation 
1.33 Polytonality and a tonality 



1.4 Timbre 

1.41 Vocnl 

1 . 42 Tns trumendal 

1 . 43 Environmen ta 1 

1 . 5 S true ture 

1 . 3 1 E loiiiG 11 1 H 0 £ form 

L . 311 Note nnd ligiiro 
1 \512 Phrase 
i .513 Period 
. 1,52 Simple roifms 

1.521 Two -part song (AB) 

1.522 Three --part song (ABA^ 

1.523 Fugue 

1 . 524 Passacaglia 

1.525 Theme and Variations 

1.526 Rondo 

1.527 Minuet and Trio 

1.528 March 

1.529 Sonata-Allegro 
1 . 53 Compound forms 

1.531 Sonata 

1,532 ' Concerto 

1.533 OuitG 

1 . 534 Song cycle 

1.535 Cantata 
^^9^. 1.536 Orntorio 
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L UombinGcl nri formH 

l^?^^3 NuHlcnl and Op^rcLLn 

1 . u 1 nynaniicB 

1 . o'i TiiTibre 
I * 7 Mood 

2 . Roading Music 

2.1 Rhytlim 

2.2 Pitch 

2 . 3 Rxpression 

3. Mimical Hiscory and SLylo 

3.1 Antiquity dnd Middle Ages 

J. 2 Reniiissancc 

3 . 3 Baroquo 

3.4 Classic 
3 * 5 Roman Lie 

3.6 Impresaionis tic 

3.7 Twentieth Century 
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I.,ist:oning to MuHic 

■'i^l C^cnoral backgrjund 

4 » 2 RespDnaGa 

4.21 Physical 

4 . 22 Emotionuil 

, 2i 1 ritoliecLual 

Vo r fo nn in g M u s i c 
5 , 1 Rt?ad ine s s 

5. 12 Mental 

5.13 Physical 

5.2 Guided response 

5.3 Pr net ice 

5.31 Ind 1 vidua 1 prac t ice 

5 . 32 GrDup prac tice 

' . 4 Rehet^rsal 

5.41 Resolution of uncer tainty 

5 .42 Interpretation 

5 . 43 Synthesis 

5 . 5 Otiginfition 
5 , 6 Per f ormance 



Cr anting Music 

^,1 Knowlodge and proceBs in creatiivlty 
b.LL ITio coiTipDsiLionnl Cramework 
b . 12 CQnijjDpiLiDn 

. l ] Kc^henrHal and per iDrTncincp 
h . U Kva 1 n=i !:inn 

6 . 1 S OLhor climenK { (puw in crea t:ivi Uy 
7, The Rplu 0 r MuHic in Hocitaty 

7.1 ArL8 

7.2 CuUurcH ' 

7.3 Cnrocrs 

7 .4 Tc'clinology 

H. Viil.iiing and Evfi lun ting Music 

HA FnrmnlaLion dI musical vnluas 
b.ll Aiiectivo response 
8,12 Aesdiecic responso 

8.2 EnBQB for comparing dilferent kinds of music 

8.3 HnsoH lor judging (evaluating) the worth of music 
BJ\ Conunitment to niusic 



KNOWLEDGE 

■AND 
PROCESS 
CLASSIFICATIONS 



CA Prim: (pals md J,^iwh 

C::* Slmpif' (lonoral izar Iniii'i 

Kl Convant (uiijy ; NrtiiK's and Noiuunc i n t iirc' 

K2 Conventions: Symbols, Hule^B, ^Lnndarclized PrncoHSi^s- 

i<3 proTiavt:iepi, Pares, Characteris H cs , Foatiiro^, rilcniCMiU^, 
ninions:[oi>8 

K4 TTends and SGquencen 

K5 HLmllaricies and nifferGnces, DiHcr iminaLlons , ClnsHi- 
f iCRt: i ons 

K6 ConlGxts, l.ocfiLlons, and OrientjaLxons 

K7 OperafclnnB, Mntliodfl uf Dealing with, FuncLions 

Ky CauHG and KLUcci ReUt ion^iiips (CohLs and BoneUiLs) 

CriLeria or Scandards 
KIQ Non Cause-Effect: Relatrionsliips 



-Tnciulrx-Problem Bolving ProcG£?HGs- 
^^PJi^ Acquiring Infcn-niaCion 



Pll 


Viewing 


P12 


iioaring 


Pi 3 


FeeUng (liaelrile) 


PI 4 


Smelling 


Pt5 


Tasting 


PI 6 


Using sense extenders 



Insuring Validity and Adequacy 

P21 Evaluating authorifcativeness of sources 
P22 Rvaluating logical consistency and accuracy 
P23 Evaluating reievanca to desired learning purposes 
P24 Evaluating adequacy for acting or deciding 
(coniprehensiveness and depth) 



Inpu t 

Verification 



P r ep r o c e a s i 1 1 l; 



Origan i vr^ Tn rornin 1 1 on 



P31 I^nbeling, naming j numbering, codini.; 

P32 HtiCordinH, 1 i Htlng 

P33 Clas'pifylng j caLegorigingi grouping, gelectiiny;, 

according La criteria 

P34 nrcler i ng ^ s uenc ing 

P35 ManipuIaLingg arranging, Lrans forming ^ comput: in^ 

?36 H.s L ima t ing 

P37 HuTtmar i z ing , abs trac t: ing 



ProcQssing J [nterproLing InfonnaLion (drawing moaning irom data) 

P4I Df^cod ing verbal ^nd non = vGrbai syinbn I h 

(rcadinK^ and 1 iiieral Lrann Jnl:in)0 

P42 TnCe^rr ing , i nLcrpo J a ting ^ exLrapolal i ng 

P43 Ana lyslng 

P44 Asboc i ai; ing , red a L ing , ufA Lin)\ 

P41i t:omparing ^ con era sting , dlscriminaLing 

P46 Syntibes iz ing 

P47 res Ling agains L s Landards or cr i C u i: i a 

P48 Caneral i^ing 

ProcesR:^ ,g xi Using iuformaLion Lo produce New Inforniacion 

P5] Theor iz ing , prudic L ing 

P52 FormuiaL Ing liypoLheses 

P53 Testing hypoLbeses 

P 5 4 Revising hypotheses 

ut I Ac t i ng on the Ba sis of Infornm L ion 



P6 I KtiacLing 

P62 Making dec is ions 

P63 Solving problums 

P64 Rgstructuring valuer (adapting., modifying) 

P65 Res true Luring behaviar (adapting^ modifying) 

P66 Encoding verl>al and non-verbal symbole prior 

to connnuniciition 

p67 Creating on the basis of knowledge and procoHS 



Output II CoiTMunicating Inf orniation 



P71 Vocal 12 ing (non-^verbal) 

P72 Ges Luring , moving 

P73 Touching 

P74 Speaking 

P75 Writing 

P76 Using art media (painting, drawings sculpting^ 

constructing, etc , ) 

P 7 7 Drama t i z ing 

P78 Singing, playing instruments 

P79 Dancing 



PROGRAM GOALS 



MUSIC! rROCKAM CUiALS 



Hiuilcnit, t'cjiTipIotiriH J^lie npproprinCc muHic curriculum, 



In, Knows tho [unQi.ion of souncl nncl 

sLloiico in niUHig and Ihe mrijiy way^ 
;ll:*tiaH hoen nnd jiiny ha usoci to 
conmumicate idons, Coolings, cind 
moods . 



Ui, Values the potent in Is oL Hound nnd 
silonce as i\ means of humnn coiimiuni 
ca t ion . 



3;i 



4a . 



5a, 



7n , 



nblu Co lnt:er])ret: Llia convun- 
tions nt rhyLhm, mGludys luirniony 
lonii nud vKprot^Rion thvy :.ipponr 
in rending nnd noLtitinn ChriUigh 
both cogniLLvo ^ind klnt^H Dk^ uic 
roHponso . 

nndorslnnds rlu' dGvoInpnuMU of 
imiHic Lhrough IiiHtory nnd Liic 
wny^^ in which tnuHic Im ^ c^ niri^ 
IniLed Llirou^h i l:s liCcrnLura La 
Lhe Lota I cut turn. 



\B ablu to Interpret wlint inusic 
comnunicntQs nnd to undcrstcmd 
tho proceHs hy which ho mny add 
to hlg Incarprutive nbilltias. 

Is nble to sing ^ind to use muHi- 
cnl ins truiiien ts v.n sfitisCy pGrsonal 
neiddB and stiandiirds; to explore, 
oxjjGrlniunt , mu\ discover. 



Is ahlo to UBO his own unique 
iiiiaglna tion, eniotion. , and energy 
in creating and expressing music. 

Is ^ible to interpret the life and 
vnlues oC this and other cultures 
as revealed through music and to 
relate tliem to man's many concerns. 

Knows ways that values nro i:Drmcd 
and is able to make value judgriients 
about all types of: music lie performs 
or listens to in terms oC appropriate 
standards. 



2b. Values conventional mu.qic symhoLs 
as a nocQsSary 'language'* lor 
preserving and communicating; muni en: 
ideas and compositions. 



Jb, Valuer the perspective nnd innjidit 
that knowledge of tliis counLry's 
Western and non-WostGrn muHical 
heritage provideH to onaHell" and 
other members and cultural groupH 
in the society. 

4b. Values the personal sa 1 1 HlractiouH 
that are achievecl through incraaHed 
aijility to interpret musical communi- 
ca tipn . 

!3b, Vnlues the sel f-con tldencu and 
personal satisfactions tliat are 
achieved throug]i expressing one- 
self musically, through the disci- 
pl ino required to per roriii eftec- 
tively and through, experimenta t inn 
and discovery , 

Ob. Values the ideas and inspirations 
that are a part of the creative 
process , 

7b. Acquires respect for this and other 
cultures and values the contr ibu tiona 
of music in his own life and that of 
ntliers. 

8b. Values tlie pleasure afforded by 

the ability to perceive, interpret, 
and coiTtmunicate music in terms of 
critical standards. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM GOALS 



CAREER EDUCATION PROGHAM GOALS 



Awareness EKploration Preparation 
K-6 7-10 11-12 



I* Attitudes and Values 
Toward Self and Others 

2, AtiUitudes and Values 
Toward Work 

3* Career Education and 
the Total Curriculum 

4* Career Exploration 

5. Career Preparation 

6, Career Placement and 
Emplo3nnent 



X 



X 



X 

X 
X 



X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 



Regardless of the Instructional level at which 
each group of program goals is introduced, 
continuous development and reinforcement through 
the remaining years of education is expected. 
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CAREER KI)UC:ATI0N PKQCIUM (U)ALS 



A 1 1: it iideH and Val ues Toward Self and OUiiera 

a* The stzudunt knows the physical and emotional benefits of undor- 
scanding and respecCing self and others throughout life, 

b, Tlio student knows that the major sources of unders tanding j accept- 
ances and respect of self are understandings acceptancGj and respect 
for otherb . 

The student knows that success in his career is dependent on satis- 
factory interpersonal relationships with employors and fellow 
workers* 

Attitudes and Values Toward Work 

a. The studenL known the personal, social , economics and political 
reasons for work in our society* 

b* The student knows that work is a dignified human activity which 

gives rights to and requires responsibilities from its participants, 

c. The student knows that in our society he is dependent on the goods 
and services of otiiers for his welfare and survival. 

Career Education and the Total Curriculum 

a* The student knows that skill In job exploration^ selections and 

preparation can lead to continuing career enhancement and personal 
fulfillment, 

b. The student is able to identify career alternatives ^ select those 
consistent with his values and goals , and Implement chosen courses 
of action* 

Ct The student knows the physical and psychological reasons for seek- 
ing a balance between work and leisure activities. 

Career EKploratlon 

a. The student" is able to evaluate his aptitudesj InterestSj and 
abilities in eKploring career opportunities, 

b* The student knows the major factors that inay affect his career 
opportunities and decisions (e,g*, physical 5 social, economic, 
educational , cultural , and technological) . 

c. The student knows that Individuals can learn to function effec- 
tively in a variety of occupations. 



d. Tlic stiudonf knows that: every career lias entry ^ pGrformance, 
physicaj . atitiLiidinals and educational requirements. 

The stiideiiC knows tiliat career choice niay help determine friends, 
assoclaties, and sLatus in the eonnnunltv, 

f, 'Hio st:tident: is ahlv. La selcet: o lenLoirive caroer cholea hasod 
upon exploration of a wide varioty oi occupa(:ions • 

The student knov/s that career cliaico affcictH the amount and typu 
of leisure activity that may tae pursued. 

Career Preparation 

a. The student is able to develop and apply the basic slcills and 
hehaviors required to perforin one or more entry level jobs. 

The student is able to employ the following organizational Bkills 
appropriate to the career of his choice i 

1. identify the objectives of a task 

2- specify the resources required 

3. outline the steps necessary for completion 

4, perform the actual operations 
3. evaluate the final product 

Careei: Placemen t and EmployTnend 

n. The student is able to make an assessment of the labor market to 
deter^mine opportunities that: will advance his career. 

b. The student knows the edua^ptional opportunities that eKist beyond 
grade 12 for the enhancement of his career skills and his personal 
development, 

c. The student: knows the advantages and responsibilities associated 
with working independently, as a member o£ a Vram, and under direct 
supervision. 

d. t'he student knows that the acceptance of a task requires the accept- 
ance of responsibilities to himself and others* 

e. The student knows the opportunities for vertical and latera] mobility 
within his career cluster. 



COURSE GOALS 
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1 * Thn lOlemaiiln of Music 



COURSE COAI^ 



1 . 1. Hhy-thni 

The ^?t\iderit kncrnr^ the location and use 
of print and non-ptdnh niatorialM re- 
lahad to music rhytlun: (H).^':., card 
calaloy: "MiiBjcaJ Meter and Rhyme" ^ 
*'Mu3lc~Aiial:vn:is bjiu Appreolat Min'' ; 
Area and Local Audiovisual CatalogBi 
"Munic, Hhytlirn"; "Music, TeacliJ. ng'' ; 
Header (luide: Mu^ic-Ajialys 1 s , Inter- 
prGtation; Mu^ i Instruct jonal Study). 




The student toinw^ that al 
rh^rthm* 



music ha^ 



The studpH^ liiiowri that rliyi^lun the 
arrangement of fiuccessive soundn and 
/Ulences accord ;ing to their relative 
ac cen t and durat .1 on . 

The 'Student loiows various rhythinlc 
elements whJ.ch control his body 
pulse 3 respira.tion ) . 

The student knows rhytVmi pattn^rns which 
exiLit In nature (e,g.^ the seasons 
waves, rotation of earth). 

The atudent is able to respond pliysi- 
cally to TnusJcal rliythm in various pat- 
terns of movement (e.g*^ walk to music ^ 
skip to music ) . 

Tiie student knows that the rnajor 
characteristics of rhythm include 
duration^ pulse^ accent ^ meter and 
tempo. 

The student is able to move rhythmical^ 
ly according to patterns of pulse, ac- 
cent, etc. 



P I U T 



P I U II 
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1,11 Duration 

Th© student kfjnws that the relative 
duration of sounds and silences form 
the basi.^ of rhythm. 

The student is able to relate the dura- 
tion of a sound to visual indicators 
(e.g., gesturing with handj blank nota- 
tion ^ staff notation)* 

The student knows symbols which may be 
used to doslgnate tlie relative duration 
of sounds and silencos (e.g*^ graphic ^ 
clocked 5 1 conl c ) » 

The student knows the standard written 
symbols used to designate the relative 
duration of the muelcal sounds and 
silences (©.g.^ notes s rests ^ fermata). 

The student is able to decode (read) 
standard symbols used to designate the 
relative duration of sounds and siltn- 
ces . 

The student is able to encode (write) 
symbols to designate the relative dura- 
tion of sounds and silences. 



The student knows that rhythmic pat-' 
terne consist of groupings of sounds 
and/or silences. 

The student is able to distinguish be* 
tween even and uneven patterns (e.g*^. 
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mamagm^ student Is able to devise patterns 
of rhvthm. 
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:i a.:: Pulse 

Tlie student kjjowo that the flow of ti^we 
in music is ai'ti ciliated through pulBeB, 



Tlie student in able to respDnd to th^ 
uiid.erlying ])iLLse in. muBia (cf^.^ with 
phyGlasil inoveinen t , with instruments). 



The stufient known that a pulse may be 
sub-d i vnMed (e.g* ^ evenly and unevenly , 
ifitc* fractJorif^). 

'rhe student 1 r, abie to nub-divide the 
XHilne (an eneoujite r'tjd in physical move- 
ment , play :1 ng i ns t rument s ^ notation ^ 
etc.). ' ' 



The ntudent In able to dint In^^niBh be- 
tween rhytliiniu patter'n and ujiderlying 
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Tlie ntudent in able to arrange pulne 
and duration into a variety of rhytiiinic 
j:)atte rns. 

The ntudent knows that a pulFie may be 
temporar;i ly interrupted (e,g* j by 
fermata or tenuto). 
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1.13 Accen t 

The student toows that accents may be 
created by giving some pulses moi^e 
emphasis than others. 

The sbudcnt knows that accent in music 
may be produced by the following means: 
d5mamics j Ifingthening a pulse ^ repeti- 
tion of a pattern 5 change of harmony. 

The student known that syncopation 
results from shifting the accent to 
normally Linaccented pulses* 
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2.*lM Meter 

. The student toowri.that the iiriderlying 
])ulse is of tan organized into groupings 
or sets (meter). 

The student knows that mater is deter- 
mined by the balancing of strong and 
weak pulses * 

The student knows that pulses may "be 
organized by twos (duple) or threes 
(tripled 

The r^tiident knows that compound meter 
lis produced when duple and triple orga- 
ni5^,at;i onp; of beats are sulD-divided, 

The student is able to organise pulses 
to form, meters . 



The student is able to detennine the 
meter of the music (.1,6,3 whether the 
music moves in sets of twos, threes 5 
fives j sixes). 

The student knows that the meter signa- 
ture designates the organization of 
meter within the bar lines* 

The student is able to read and inter- 
pret the meaning of any meter signature # 



The student knows that nonmetric music 
is composed without regularly recurrinj 
accent (e.g., Gregorian Chant). 
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l^lU Meter (Cont, ) 

The student knows that poetic meter may 
be related to meter in music (e,g.3 
trocliaic r j J J J 
imabic J ^ \ ) ^) * 
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1-1^ Tempo 

The student knows that the tempo :Ls the 
speed of the pulse. 



The student knows that teiTpo ia usually 
indicated at the beginning of a selec- 
tion or subsection by metronome imrklng^ 
an Italian word or a clocking inethod. 

The student knows the functions of the 
metronome in the encoding and decoding 
of tempo. 

The student is able to use the metronome 
to establish tempo. 



The student is able to read and inter- 
pret the terminology used in a composi- 
tion to denote tempo changes (e*g,5 
ritard-^ gradually slower; meno mosso 
less motion; accelerando gradually 
faster) . 

The student is able to recognize tempo 
clmnges within a composition* 



The student knows the reason wliy the 
following factors influence det elimina- 
tion of tempos moodj technical require- 
ments 5 melodic contents 
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l,l6 Augmentation and Diminution 

The student Imows that augmentation or 
diminution in rhythm occur when all as« 
pacts of duration in a rhythmic pattern 
are proportionately lengthened or 
shortened. 



The student is able to distinguish 
rhythmic augmentation and diminution 
in music* 



The student is able to eondense a muslc= 
al phrase by means of rhythmic dlmlnu^ 
tion. 



The student is able to extend a musical 
phrase by means of rhythmic augmentation 
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1,17 Polyrhytlmis 

The student knows that polyrhyth_ms are 
formed by s jniultaneous occ.urrence. of 
various elements of rhythm (e.g,, beat 
pattern of three against two, combina- 
tions of two or more meters). 

The student is able to recognize poly- 
rhythms in music. 



The student is able to perform poly- 
rhytlims (e.g.. evGn beat patterns of 
three against two). 
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Me LOily 



of 
tc 



it. k\\mu' tlu^ icabiun ind uros 
.iiul noii- p r .1 fil nuil*"*rlal^- relat^ed 
woloibj (e,g. eai'd cabalog: 
Mur^ J ('"AjialyBi n . Appi'ec latlon ; Area and 
Loco.1 /ludlo-Vlsual CataJngn: "Music, 
Melody'*; ''Music. ritclV': Hg ader's Guide 
MurIc! Inntrunhinn anc 



id Study: 
.1 nte rfu^etat j on ) , 



Music 



The ntudont knovii hliat m(?lody in a nuc- 
nessive arrn.ngement of sounds with jiiy- 
thmic and toiiaX orgaTKu^atlon, 

Tlic^ ntudent Imov-fs that, altiiough rhythm 
call oxif't %sfithoul tnelody. iiiythm Is a 
nf^cnruiary coniponent of melody (e.g., 
pattern, accnnt,. grouping by measures 5 
teiTipo^ cadence ) * 

The atudont kno^vn the characteristics 
of nielody which ars described convrn- 
tionally or nietap.horically (e.g., i ising 
and falling^ dlatonlu or chromatic^ con- 
junct or dlsjiinct, narrow or wide range ^ 
lyric or gODtic^ major or minor), 

Th© student kiiov/s that Byllables of 
important wo mis a.f a text being set to 
melody may be represented by more than 
one note to e^iresra the affective raean- 
ing of the word (i^e^^ melismatic vs* 
oyllabic ) * 

Thp Btudont luiows tVia functions of 
tonaJ.ity in melody of the Western tradi- 
tion (e.g,5 melody implias an harmonic 
structure with tendency to begin, 
depart from, and finally converge on 
the tonic)* 
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1. 



Melody 



The student knows that melody 
nielodjc subject matter) takes 
in the realization of^ fonn (i 
the deteminer of all other e^ressive 
contingencies: rhythm^ harmony ^ bal= 



ance^ tonality ^ mood), 
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l. yi Fi tch 

The ritudent Kriown tliat pitch is the 
degree of liigliiiesii or lovmess of a soimd 



The stiident Kj7qws thai: highnesB or low- 
neSB of pitch In determined by frequency 
of v^ihrationfi 

The r.tuf.lcnt known thnl: dofinite pitch 
is produced by vihratlons of the sajne 
f re qiien cy. 

The studeiit knows that indefinite pitch 
is produced hy vibrations of variable 
and^ diffuse frequencies. 

The student knows the ways pitch is 
organised In its acoustical and conven- 
tion€tl presentations (e.g. 5 large 
to smalls loft to right, up and down). 

The stiident is abln to distinguj=sh 
between iritdier and lower pitches 
(ei,g.5 iB able to classify pitch as 
produced or heard in a variety of modes 
3,nd contexts ) * 

The student kJiows bhat pitch in the 
Western nyntcni is organised into twelve 
equal semi-tones within the octave (i.e* 
the octave being the direct mathematical 
relationship 1:2, the others slightly 
tempered from their natural acoustical 
re.latl on ships ?:3? 3*^? etc*) 

The student knows the reasons that 
pitch in the Western system is orga- 
nised into twelve eqiial semi- tones 
within the octave (e.g.^ to make key 
changes and modLilation possible, to 
■Qf -illtate standardization of pitch 
ng instruments ) , 
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The ^aiKif^riT; know:; 11^1, -lu Int^rvnl is 
the ci ! ![> rorn-^o Jn pili-lt untween two 
loiies. baneci 'iji -Jie rMiinner ayi^teni of 
diatonje nc?\l.r de^fr-e^- (p,k., th^? niun- 
ber of diatonu' ^u'nif^ o^^^re^s Involved 
bei.ween the low.-.it ^.ujd higiiest tones). 

The r^tuclent knayn th^ro ir^ a dlfrsranb 
number of liHir^/w-ops ( n^'^nii-toh^^s ) in 

equals ^1 ndnor fn'M.^nnri^ t\vo half^stepB 
equal H majr>r f^'n-unn). 

The sLudenh 1 ab.Le to distinguisb the 
^;t,ructure 01 ^'i.Ll majot^ and porfect In^ 
tervalo throlJ^rh tneir construction up- 
on the tohic ot n mR,]nr ^caAo^ their 
number c:^; ^hole and halt ateps. 

Tlie stndniM, Is nble to ili t ingui ah tha 
stninturp ot al] minor inbervalK through 
their oonst f-unti on iipon the tonic of a 
minor ^^^rilo. their numnc-r of v/hole arid 
hal f st-epf! , 

The studont known Ui^ effects of 
chromat;ic alto rat: ion of intervals 
(e,g.^ minor in tprvala become dtoilnished 
or major, ma/ior IntRrvaXs beoome minor 
or aupinentpd. perfect intervals become 
augmontod or diminished). 

The ritudent known the reasons that dia^ 
tonne Jntr-rvMln in a mol ody ar© aug« 
mented or d j n;i nishod (e.g., demands 
that a chanKO in nlto!) Involve a djf- 
farent Siralt^ disgri^o, to *^onform to cer- 
tain melofbiv* and ha-moi ic convent i one ^ 
as in haiMnoni/^ ny nor and othor altered 
chord R ) . 
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l.rr Intervals (Cont . ) 

The auudent knows that divisions of the 
nemi-tonp occur in ethnic and contemp- 
orary music quarter and eighth 
l:ones In Eastet^i ciiltures and current 
coin])Uter rnusnc, glissandi effects in 
,iaKz jnterpretation and electronic 
music) * 

The studtBrit is able to distinguish in- 
tervals in the .context of melodies. 



The student Is able to construct inter- 
vals from toneri. 
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■rne student kuown the different sequen- 
tial- arrrdngeniarit of intervals ajnong the 
var 1 o us s cal e g and TTiod e s ( e * g , ^ d i a- 
tonic 5 wholo tone 5 chromatic^ pent a- 
tonic). 

The student knows that a diatonic: scale 
Is a neqiien t ial arrangement of whole and 
iialf steps within the octave. 



The student knows that dial.onic scales 
include the major ^ minor and modal 
scales . 

The student known the structure of each 
diatonic srale or mode. 



The student knows reasons for the employ 
mailt of additional sf^mi-tones within a 
diatonic scale (e*g*, chromatic altera- 
1 1 on B ^ al be red chord s , chroma.t ic pas s ing 
and neAghboring^ ornajnentations^ modula- 
tions 

The stiidenL knows the composition of the 
pentatonic (!;.-note) scale used in folk 
inusic (i.e., skips the half=-step inter- 
vals witli in a diatonic octave* leavins 
three whole i;teps and two step-and-a- 
half inhervalsU 

The student is able to construct: each 
scale or mode start.ing npon any given 
tone ( e . g • , c h roiria t i c ^ w h ole - s t ep , 
pentatonic ^ diatonic ) , 

The student knows the fujiction of a Key 
note of aJiy scalo in the context of a 
melody (i.e., tendency of active tones 
^ resolve toward tonal center , ending 
the tonic note) , 
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The f^tudent is able to determine the key 
of a conf)Osit;Lon from the key signature 
£ind tha final note* 

The fltudtsnt knows the key signaturej 
scale 5 and primary triads In any key 
(J.e., recognizing harmonic structure 
in melody ) 




Scales (Cont . ) 

The ntudent is abJe to distinguish the 
function of n tonal center of a ccale by 
encodin^^ Jt in the nontext of a melody 
(o.f^., by writing, singin^j playing and 
hearing the encoded syllables or numbers 
in a meJ 
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I TextUirn 

Tho student kriovn lamt. texture includen 
bol;h the hor 1 ronta.L arifi i-lie vertica] 
aBpec'i^s of imisl e , 

The ntndpnt knovn thnt i extiire J.ii music 
may range frorri ninipl.n i,E) complex (o*g,, 
fSirif^le 1:1 no iu mulblple line, one Innhri^ 
fTient to mojiy, one note to niany). 

The nludoHit ki\ov;s ijin meannng of tf^vm 
commonly w^ed lo dr^enriba texture in 
rnuE^ic (o.F,^. monoplionl^'^ polyphonic^ 
hoinophonia j chorclal, fugal ), 
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1.31 Monnphony, Polyphony ^ Homophony 



the contri [)ut inns of 
D pnlyphnny and homo 



The studGnt knm 
man op ho n 1 c mu o i c 

phony (e,g., plain ohnril rormed basic 
jjtriiCttirQ for Henai nnance poJ.yphony , 
secular song evolved Into folk and ac- 
companied GoJo nong)- 

The student Itnows way^ iri which varloua 
contrapurital (polyphonac ) foriiis (e,g,^ 
motet. Invention^ fugue ^ passacaglia) 
developed, 

ThcD Gtudent knows t\m dlstiiipuishing 
features of pnlyphonic texture in music 
of variQUs periods (e.g.. equality in 
vodcjs of Henalniiance music, basso con- 
tiniJO and fugal texture of Baroque , 
delicate imitative figures of Classic), 

The student know^ the nnndltiDns under 
which melodies may be combined (e,g,^ 
nf they have the Bame' harmonic .struc- 
ture^ if they meet a poi nt-against-^ 
point relationship according to the 
convention's of coMnterpoint ) , 

The student knmB the kinds of composi- 
tions that are designed to have contra-- 
puntal or harmonic relationships be- 
tween melody lineE^ (e,g*^ rounds^ 
canonf], partner songs, descant^ osti-^ 
nato) . 

The student is able to discriminate be- 
twecm polyphonic and hamophonic texture 
in music (li stoning ) * 

The stiident k^ow^^ the developniental 
antecedents of homophonic style (e*g,3 
monody, basso continuOj chromatic 
harmony 5 chord clusters), 
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(c:) Textura 
(0) ntyle 
(Vl) Aesthetic 
percept iun 




(C) Texture 
(C) Molody 
(Vl) Aesthetic 
perception 



(nj Texture 
(C) Melody 
(C) Style 
(VI) AeGthetic 
perception 

(C) Texture 
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perception 

(C) Textm^e 
(C) Style 
(VI) AesthetJc 
perception 
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*rhn iihiifioni. kJicnvn tlir appropfiato ao-^ 
f.'onvpuii 1 rrif^M In [Vu" ninifnljcr' in lu-vnophonic 



The nt.ijdpni^ hi/own i-ii^ ^'liar'aotei'I^tlcn 
of* b3o?.ii or ^'oiwerl'O Ivxl^ur^'- (o.p:.^ 
>inir!D[ibnTiy wbirii n 1 terriair^B bBtwaen a 
tbic*k mil u tbin bexlu.i'n)s 



Tlie HhuclnnL kiiov/B the F^tyion arid era^ In 
wbic*h liKbt aiifi heavy textin-e were pre- 
domiriai-e aharaoberj sticfi . (e*gi , light 
texture wan n fu^ednminant cbaracterintia 
of New Murnie. !ir?ai*^y bnxtiire of late 
RomaiitJ.c symphonic fomis ) , 
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1.3^^ Harmony and Tonallby 

The atucjent kjiowE? that the meioay (or 
melodic subject matter) takes the lead 
in the realization of form is 
the determiner of all other ej^resslve 
contingencies : 
tonality, mood). 
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!• The "^I ni'i^on* n '4unLc: 
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same way 8 an are 
intervalr. * 



i- ^ • 



hDrir'nii hal f melodic 1 



The 



iLudpnt. 



A !-. 



Q i\ 



tervaj.f; an they o^jcnr Jn an harmonic 
context (egg,, niajo!", rninorj ])erfoc^, 
d i mi n i s h e d 5 a.iig fiia n b e d ) , 

The stiJflont ib abj,e to eonvpute, manipu- 
late, ajid arrange haTTnonic intervals 
(e,g*5 through nuniber or wliole and half 
steps, vertica.i arrangement on a staff ^ 
augmentr?d or dimln; nhed , located on an 
instriinient ) , 

The studGnt toows roo.Gons that certain 
diatonic intervaJ.s are oonfMdered dis- 
sonant, (e.g^, they fir'ina.nd resoliition to 
other mora aonsonant intervalaj aug- 
mented fourth to a minor s;'xth). 
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liSr Harmony aiirl TonaiUty 
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l_.32S Chords 

The student luiowo the intervallic con^ 
structjori of major ^ rninor, diminished 
and auginenbed triads (e.g., buj It in 
thirdK^ mtijor triad. consiBting of major 
thirfl below a minor third). 

The ntudont knoyn the functions of the 
tonic chord (n.g,, sufficient accompaiii- 
ment for certain rounds , penta tonic 
tunes, and numernur^ songn; b. tonal 
center, a beglnninf/ and ending harmony) 

Thf2 stiidant knova the functions of key 
signatures, scales, and primry triads 
in any key (e*g,, key setting, suffix 
cient melodic and harmonic material for 
most simple folk songs and accompani- 
ments). 

The student knows the tei^lnology associ 
ated with scale degrees and chords built 
upon them (e.g., tonic, super -tonic, 
mediant, sub-dominant^ dominant, sub- 
mediant, leading tone). 



The student knows the quality and con-^ 
struction of each triad in the scale 
(e.g. 5 tonic: major; si^er-tonic: 
leading-tone: diminished). 



minor 



The student knows ways that the qua_ 
of a chord adds color to the harmoniza- 
tion of a melody (e.g., uses of second^ 
ary triads ^ sharp dissonance of leading 
tone ) . 



The student is able to add thirds to 
basic triads to form seventh chords ^ 
ninth chdrdSj etc.^ in conventional 
harmony . 
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1, Thn Pilf^mf^ 11^51 of Muriic 
l/jp Harmony aiKl TonaJ=it;y 
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l,3rg Chord ?j (Cont . ) 

The student kriow;^ i;hat a cMiarige of har- 
mony iiBually occiit^^} at pnints of accent 
wlien the melody Jndicatrts a dnfferent 
c ho rd a 1 t ri i ct ur o » 

The fitudfrnt is able lo ajmlyze melodic 
cues and BUpply a chordal structure for 
a melody. 

The situdent knoy^ liow the concept of 
chord n han changed in the past century 
(etgtj from being triadic constructions 
to being any combination of tones). 
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l*3Sj ^-.Hord Progress long 

The stiidenl; knows that seventh chords 
Bet -ip dynairric teiif^ Ion that demands 
rerjolutlon througii chord progression* 



The KtudCTt kjio^B tlia hannonlc functions 
associated w;lth prop:ression of primary 
and secondary brJadnj sevenths j ninths, 
etc. (e.g., retentJon of coiTunon bones, 
conventlnn;^ of voice leading, contrary 
motion in basn line, avoiding parallel- 
I sni ) * 

The student kjiown the meaning of terms 
associated with the functions of chords 
in progression (e.g., root position^ 
inversionB, suspension ^ appogiatura, 
passing tones, pedal point, open and 
closed positions). 

The student knows reasons for the em^ 
ployment of other seml^tones within and 
between chord progressions (e^g*^ 
chronK^i. : alterations, altered chords, 
ohi-oma passing and neighboring tones, 
liiodulations ) , 

The student is able to distinguish 
chords, chord functions and alteratioris^ 
and intra-chordal functions in musical 
context. 



(C ) I [n rriinn;/ 
(Vl ) Aesthn t ic 
percppt] on 
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The ^A,u6mt known that a corrnjosl uion 
section or phragp uniial.ly ends vn.th 
cadence. 

The ntutlenh liiiowi^ there are neveraJ. 
type^i or cadciice (e.g.. perfect BAithm- 
tic-, perfr^ct plagaJ., half, deceptive), 

Thn aludcnt i dlxle to d 1 ;rb:lngiii^ii pla- 
^^;al, authentic^ half and deneptive 
ruxlGTicefi iu niusica.l context. 

The stiident knov/fi the fimcfiions of spe- 
cial nadentlal chord:^ second 
inversion ton;!'*, autgnented girth Ghords) 



The Btudrnrl Is able to distinguish 
special cadentiaL cVioi'd functions in 
the context of muBi c (e^g.^ second in- 
version tonic, augmented sixth chords). 
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2.3^ Hannony hj\(\ Torialihy 
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J. ,3? Modu 1 at i on 

Th(? stiident knowG that morl iQ^ati on is a 
nhangc of koy thrpigii chord progression 
within a composition. 

The studenL kriowr^ tliat modulation is 
uMod for^ conUmni, In a conit'Oaition (c.g 
change of tonality, emphasis of fomi, 
harmonic varletv). 



The student kno\m how secondary and 
riipscial cadanbiBl chords funatioii as 
pivotal chords for modulation* 



The student is able to Identify modula- 
tion when it occurs in a muruLeal contejct 




(^') llnrmoriy 
(VI ) Aef^illinti^^ 
pf -rcv^jil, j f ,!i 



(C) Hui^niony 
AesthebJ c 
pe^rcept i on 



(C) Ha.rinQny 
(VI) Aeothetic 
percept:! on 
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J f33 Kol^H.cjrial i ty and Atonal ity 

Tiie ntudent knows that polytonality is 
the simiiLtaneoiui occurrence of more than 
one tonal center. 



Tho student knovs that music is atonal 
'When it has no discernible tonal center. 



The student is able to recc^n:ize depar- 
tures froni traditional tonality that are 
considered atonal (e.g*, in the music of 
Stravinslcv and Hindemith, Hew Music), 

The student knows the kinds of ^^nal 
relationships that may exist in atonal 
muoic (e.g. 5 contains voice movement 
relationships 5 continual change in tonaV 
centers 5 other rela,tionships such as 
twelve-tone system)* 
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J. 



'i'hf sLud'Tjl, kjiuwn tiie J ocatiori and use 
or pHnt arKi Mon-print matefi£i,ls relat ■ 
in;' to miif-ical e 1 nnirnts : Tifnljre (e.g., 
nard «nl;ah,;u Soiif^s; Ballad; Folksongs; 
Muaiea.1 i ■int.riimpntK : JazK music; Area" 
and Bui Ldirit'; Aud lo-\f J sual Cataloga: 
"Music. Vrh-al", "Mugic, Ins brumeiital" , 
"J&7.Z Mnnj,."; !.;eader's Guide : Instru- 
mental Munie). " " 
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Tho tttudetri; icnowff, that the propGrties of P I U H 
sound jnuludt; pitch, Intensity^ durtition 
and timbre. 



The Ktudent kmnm that timbre is the 
distlnciivc quaiJty of tone produced by 
a Given ttifldlum s.r, a result of its par-' 
tipular acoustical and mechanical char- 
afterigtlcri (e.g.. ma.terial used to 
gencro,tc tone, nliape and temperature of 
object or material producing tone, meth- 
od used to generate tone). 

The student able to distinguish the 
characteiMstne timbre of major instru- 
rnentftl groups (e.g., wind, string, 
vocal, electronic, and percussive). 

The student is able to associate timbre 
with its source (e.g., wood, metal, 
skin, glass, paper). 

The student is able to describe timbre 
through use of metaphorical descrlp. 
tions (e.g., shiny, dial, spooky, 
happy, rough, amooth). 

The student knows that different tone 
color is produced by different combina- 
tions of timbres. 
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1* The Elemei ts of Music 




iM Timbre (Cont , ) 

The .student knows that various aspects 
of timbre are Indicated on a musica]. 
score (e,g.3 violin pizzicato, cymbal 
choke, piano GUStaininG pedal) , 
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IJa Voeni 



Tho nl.iairi.f, Knoi^n that TOnal tinibre in 
clai^nirh?a -in f^oprano, alto^ tenor and 



Thn ntudcMt knayis that each vocal tirnhro 
clanniri c*at,inn ban it*; own characterln- 
lie quriJJ Ly * 

The nLudorit, in obU to (H fAtlnguisli one 
voca '.jrnhre from another. 



The Ktudnnt Known tlioso moods which 
parti cular timbre are tradit ionally 
i^egarded best nrdted to egress. 

The Gtiidcnt ImowG that Gach vocal 
timbre has an approximate range. 

The studeiit kjiowK ways in whicli eiuaiity 
within each range or vocal classifica- 
tion may vaiy (e*g*, drariLatlc soprano^ 
lyric soprano, mez^o soprano). 
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l,k2 Instrumental 

The student knows ways in which tone is 
produced by various instrujnents (e.g., 
vibrating strings, vibrating air col- 
umns ) . 

The student knows that different instru- 
mental timbres may be generated from a 
single source (e.g., string instrument 
bowed, acraped, plucked). 

The student knows ways that instrumental 
timbre may be changed (e.g., muting). 

The student is able to distinguish muted 
sounds In music. 



The student knows ways that instruments 
are grouped In ensembles to produce a 
variety of timbre (e.g., families, 
choirs j solos). 

The student knows the characteristic 
sounds of orchestral instrument fsjnilies 
(e.g., string, woodwind, brass, percus- 
sion). 

The student knows the bagic classifica- 
tions of percussion instruinenta (e.g., 
membrane , wood , metal ) , 

The student knows the characteristic 
sounds of individual orchestral instru- 
ments (e.g., trumpet, violin, snare 
drum, alto flute). 

The student knows the characteristic 
sounds of contemporary folk instruments 
(e.g., guitar, ukelele, recorder). 
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l^kP Instrumental (Cont,) 

The student known the characteristic 
soundn of ethnic Inobruinents (e.g.^ 
mbira^ nteel driinu sltar). 



The stutlent kiiowB the r'haraeteriBtd c 
sound B of iiiBtrumentK of different 
historical periodn in corrmion use today 
(hajpfiichorcK viol da f^ajTiba, Baroque 
trumpet, Bhawni), 

The Btudenl, known the o,pproximate rajige^ 
of major i n^itrumentn* 



Tho Bt.Ufient KiK^vn the relationship of 
the vimfre of an inntruiiient to Its size 
(e.g.^ vjolin, double bass, E-flat alto 
_saxophone5 bfirltono saxophone). 

The Btudont known that the organ Is able 
to f^imulate orchef^tral ^oundG. 

The atudent known the terminology used 
for tlio f;lasn:i fiaationa of pipe lengths 
a pipe or electronic: organ (e,g,^ 

The ntuiiont luiowc the cliaracterdstlc 
sounds; of keyboard Instruinentn (e,g,3 
piano, n])ineL, harpsichord^ organ)* 

The ntudont knows the ways tone is pro- 
ducGd 111 different keyboard instrmnentG 
(e.g., in a harpsichord a tangent 
plnckn a string). 

The f3tudent knowo that any musical in- 
stnunent may be eleotriGally arr^llfled. 
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1*1+2 InstriiinentaL (Cont , ) 






The student knows that musical sounds 
can be synthetically produced by elec= 
tronic mean^^. 
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K7 


The student too'ws that timbre caji be 
manipulated ©lectronically by meanE of 
a computer. 


U K 
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The student knows that a synthesizer is 
an electronic instruinent for generating 
sounds , 
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The student is able to construct self- 
deBigned sounds on a synthesiser. 
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1 Ji 3 l^nvironinental 

The student knows ways in which fiounds 
can be produced with environmental 'ob- 
ject.g (e.g., strumming, plucking, ratt- 
llnfr, rubbing, shaking, striking). 

ThP student is able to distinguiah be- 
tween tonal (regular vibrationa) and 
non-tonal (irregular vibrations) timbres 
in his environinent. 



Tho atudent is able to match an environ- 
mental sound with its source. 
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1^5 Structure 



The -student knows the location and use 
of print and non-print materials related 
to structure of music (e,g. card 
catalog: "Music Analysis Apprecia- 
t^-on"; Reader's Gidde : "Music ^ In^ 
structional Study"; Subject Guide to 
^ Boo ks in Print : "Music ^ Theory"";" Area 
and Building Catalogs: "Music ^ 
Composition," "Music, Form,") 

The student knows that melody (or mel- 
odic subject matter) detemines aliodier 
expressive contingencies in form: 
rhythm^ harmony^ balance ^ tonaliby, 
mood . 

The student knows ways in which a theme 
(melody ) is developed or varied {e,g 
harmonic change, key change ^ melodic 
inversion, Tetrograde, rhythmic change, 
texturaa variety, timbre^ fragmentation 

The student knows those structural prin 
ciples and concepts common to all art 
(e.g,5 imity and variety, balance, 
tension and release)* 



The 



itudent knows ways in which foms ofi 
muslG vai;y among cultures (e^g.^ prim-^ 

Western) , 



itive » modern - Oriental 



The student knows that repetition, con- 
trast arid variation' are used to achieve 
unity and variety in music. 



The student knows ways in which tension 
and release may be expressed in music 
tf - g/, dissonance-conionance J iuspen- 
^"lon*resolution, tonality) 
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(C) Mai ody 
(VI) AesthcLIc 
perception 



(C ) otructui-*'' 
(Vl) Aesthetie 
perception 

(c) Foi^m 
(C) Culture 
(VI ) AeBthetlc 
'perception 
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Variety 
Forrr! 

Aesthet:! c 
perception 

(C ) Form 
(VI) Aesthetia 
perception 
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The KJ^ments of Music 



COURSE GOALS 



1.0 Structure (Cont . ) 

Tho. 8tiKlent kiiows the means by which 
tension n.nd release niray be achieved in 
mus:: (e.g., dynanilcr? , tempo , timbre). 



Thp Hhiiflnnt toiows the common descriptive 
tfM'minolnpy of inusicol structure {a,g., 
repeat ^ii^iz (|j lj| , first ending ^ 
Recond encllng). 



The ntiJdent: is able to recognize fonnal 
st.riK-ture in the context of music which 
he vpads or hears. 
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1, The £1*^01531 ts of Music 
1.5 BtructurR 
1,51 Slements 



01 ronn 
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1.511 Nots and Figure 

The student laiows that the note is tta 
most elemental unit of form. 



The student laicws the smallest function 
unit of form is the combination of two 
or more noteB (flgiare, motif)* 

The student toiows ways in which notes 
may form a figure: by being repeated 
or by moving up or down. 

The s'tudent is able to use notes to cre- 
ate figures. 

The student knows that a figure may be- 
come material for imitative treatment 
and/or development. 
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1.^ Th^= isLPinf^ntfi of lA\mi.r 
iiilonioiiLs or form 




1 , Phrase 

The ■ fltufi^iit krjovs that a phrase is a P I U li 
firoup or nntG?^ roriniru/ a unit of melod;y 



The student knows wayn in which a musl- 
eal phvns\f^ niay rnmimred to a language 
phrase (©• 8 - ^ ^-t''- t ^^'^^ i at ion punctua- 
tion ) * 

The student is able to respond kinesthetfP I 
ically to niUsJcal phrases. 



The Bhudent \b able to einploy his under' 
staiidirif'; of i.li^ phrTise in singing or 
playiiig a mur.icoX compositn on . 

The rU^udont knovn thrit an ostinato is a 
inuBical j)hrase r'^:) teivi.tnd in the same 
volcf! at '.he narn*^ iJitch, 



The Btudont kno^H wayB in which musical 
phrafiien are mark^scj fe.g,^ curved line^ 
fermata, rest, comma). ^ 

Thn student kiiows that the way to trans- 
form a melodic pattern or phrase into a 
melodic sequence is to repeat the pat= 
tern at higher or lower pitches than its 
Original placement. 
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(VI } Aefithelic 
l'>e!'CBpt i nn 

(C ) Movement 
(VI ) Aesthetic 
percept:! on 



(C ) Korm 
(Vl) Mastery - 
virtuos i ty 

(C ) -Form 
(C) Texture 



(C) Form 



(C) Form 
(C) Melody 
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1, The Elements of Music 

1.5 Structm^e 

1*51 Elements of Fom 



COURSE GOALS 



l,5lj Period 

The student knows that phrases may be 
combined to form periods. 

The student knows that a period contains 
an antecedent and consequence phrase i 
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It The Elements of Music 
1.5 Gtructure 



COURSE COAIJ 



l.*")? 3J.n^le Forms 

The studtiiit knows that structiiral sec 
tion^^ such as intrpduction^ interlude 
and t'oda are common to many forms. 



The student is able to recogniEe specif- 
ic farms in music (e.g., AB, ABA, sonata 
>, theme and variations ^ rondo). 



The :^tudent knows music literature 
resentatlve of each of the siir^le forms 
(e*g., passacaglia - "Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor," J. S. B 



The Gtudent knows that free form compo 
sitions (e.g. fantasia, rhapsody) have 
no standard form. 



The student luiows folk md ethnic danQe 
forms (e*g.5 polonaisd^ mazurkaj taran- 
tellas kolo). 
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1* The Elements of Music 
1 i 5 Structure 
1,52 Single Forms 




l.l^y^^^^q^parb Song (Ab) 



The student knows tlie structure of th^ 
simple two-part song form (AB), 

The student Is ahle to recognize con- 
trast in simple two-part song form (AI 
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1. The Klements of Music 
1,5. Ctructiire 
UjjT: Simple Forms 



COURSE GOA^ 



Lggg Three-part Song (ABA) 

The. student knows the structi^e of the 
simple three^pai^t song form (ABA), 



The student is able to recognize con- 
tmsfc in simple three-part song form 
(ABA). 



The j^turlent is able to distineviish two- 
part from three-part song form in simple 
songs* 

The student knows that siir^jle forms may 
be entii'e compositions or movements 
within compound form compositions (e,g* 
theme and variations - sonata)* 

The student knows ways in which a com- 
poser uses tonality to create tension 
and release in si.mple and compoimd forms 
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1. TliQ KlQirmnts of Music 
1 ,5 Stnictiirn 




COURSE GOALS 



The atud-nb kncws that the fugue may be 
part of larger composition (e.g., 
syit^ihony , oratorio ^ suite ) . 

The student kno^^s that a. fugue is coni'- 
posed In contrapuntal style. 



The student kjiov/B that tlie text\ii'c2 of a 
fugue usuaJ.ly consists of three or four 
voices . 



The student knows that the subject in a 
fugue is imitated hy each voice as it 
enters , 



The student is able to distingi.iish 
imitative material from non-imitative 
material in the fugue. 
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(r) h'orm 
(C) style 
(VI) Aesthetic 
perception 
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The r.tudorii. knovc that the ur.ify.lnp; 
factor of tlie passacaglia is the ostin- 
''I to. 



Thc^ rA:,\\(\f'vt able to distinguish the 
or.tinalo rrom the other texture in a 

pat^G?tCfifjl ' -'1. . 
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(C ) vuvih 
{(:) T^xtiii't? 
(C) nriil.y 
(C) Variety 
(Vi ) AeGtiictir 
peiH urn t i on 

(C) TPXl-Mr- 
(Vi) AHnhhotit^ 
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1 , 'i^n Vlonrwtn of Music 

1 iUlTTr-i.e ■ ")r{!.;* 
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/f/f. f-:^ 



Tli'Tin ojiii Vn Tlat:i Oi)f3 

Tlv"^ nhiidpiJ, Knnv;;\ i.lu^ne musical elements 
thai' aro variod In the theme and varia- 
tion fonii fn,f%i,koy change^ rhjrthrnic 
cliange , t^nipo uhaii; .o ) * 

The Btudnnt In able l-o distlngmsh be- 
tween a therte and its variations . 
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1 . Rondo 



The :\luii(^ul kiiowH that rondo rnrm in- 
cLiiden n, rncurriiif^ principal theme or 
nection neparated by sections of inde- 
pendent material. 

The ntudent :Is abJe to di jstlngul^h the 
pr:inc1j^al thme of a rondo from the ^er 
tiono of independnnt niaterial. 
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1. The ]'ile!!i':Mitfi of Music 
nimpie I'onTin 



COURSE GOALS 



1*^P7 Minijet and Trio 

The- ntij(ie?it kiiown tliat the minuet and 
trio are in ternary foiin. 



Thn ^itudent known that the minuet and 
trio are in triple meter. 



The student is abio to distinguish the 
principal sections of the minuet and 
trio fomi. 
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I . Tlif^ Klemf^ntB of Munic 
i Rtrncture 




Tb^^ iU ihleiil; knowK thai the march may be 
in honi'iry Vom, 



The Bt.uderiL kjiow^; uses of marclies (^Ngi. 
runeral , f'ageant, mi.litai^, ceremony). 



Tlie fltutinriL U nbln to respond physical- 
ly to the beat or pulae of a march. 
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Tl;'' nt.Kipr;^ hn^vr- that thr ^nnata- 
■ \] \j'f{r(^ '^-nT: ■) i V I'lod into three 



Thn nt.iidcij, luiown that e^o^utioii In the 
n on tit a- al J J:^rrn form iiriiially containB two 



Thr- f;i:.nd(nit In ^ilile to Rt;ine:n:infi be- 
twonri the niatemonfc nf themes and theli^ 
develo! nif'iiL in tiin nonB.ta^allef';ro fornu 



Tlin Htndent in ablp to follow tonality 
in the l3onata-A.lIofjro farm (eip., 
tlirnijf^ii convontional pattf^rns of tonic- 
dominant rolationrdiips, modulation in 
developinent , recapitulation In the 
tonic) . 

The stiidont knovj^i the difference between 
the simple f irc/t-inovement r.onata-- 
allfgro fonti and the conipound, four- 
movement sonata form* 
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f'orm 
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Tonality 


(VI) 


AeKthptie 
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(c) 




(VI) 


Aesthetic 




percepti on 



Mu:;.i.c 



J.. Thr' i'ileni'^ntn of Munic 
1 ,s :;nri^ 't.ure 



coup.se goals 



ConijXMjncl foiiiin 

Tho utuidnjit kriow;^ hliat. a coir^;oi:Tid form 
i crnated hy naiiibi nab lone of simple 
forrn^ or partn (movements). 

The ntudrrit k:io\^n ways in which a cori!- 
pnnRr''ri riKt'-o of rnovementn iii nompnijrKt 
fo^'inr; i-efjnrtjj the need for liriity and 
variety (e.^';., tempo^ key Telationships ^ 




The Btiident known waya nn which thn 
text of a vocal eoinpoimd foriTi Influences 
the nequenne of the? sec* gns (e.Rij 
chorn^i-^solo, reclta'-;! ve-aria) i 

Tiip stiident knowfi hhe p<^riod of music 
hL;hory when eacli compoiuid form was li^ 
most common use among cnmpOGers* 

The Eitudrnt knows munlc Itte^raturG i^ep- 
renentative} of ^ach cOfTipouiid forni (u^gi^ 
"Syrnphony in C mi nor Beethoven). 

The ?^tudr?nt is able to dintinBunnh among 
Vearious compound fonns. 
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1* Tho KiementK fjf Muriic 
l.t^S CompoiincI forms 



COURSE COALS 



The Rtudeiih Kud>/l^ Miai. the solo sonata 
the h:4ni.' jjtrijctnrn of 1 nstr ujTiantai 
^Mis^rnblen (symphony, Lrlo Bonata, 
q\jartf?t ) . 
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1 , i:hn Klnir;nn1,R of Muslci 

■I ,' 3 CornpoiJJiri forms 
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1 ^^y!: Concerto 

ThR student kno¥r> Lliat a concerto is us- 
ually a three-movemGnt ^rymplionic form 
for solo and orch^dtra. 

The Ftudff^ Imom that a concerto is a 
coiTipofil tlon in wh ich a nolo in^ti^ujaent 
perform in contrast to the orchestral 
te^ ture * 

Then ^ti.udent is /ible to distdnguish In a 
concerto the suncesnive treatment of 
theme:! by tAw solo instruinent and the 
orche^it ra. 

The ^ibudent know:^ that In a concerto the 
cadenza lamctions as a solo technical 
(3i sj' Lay* 



The student knowa the difference batweei 
a aolo concerto aruJ concerto grosso* 
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1. The Elements of Music 
1*5 Structure 
1.53 Compouiid form 




1>533 Sultn 

The student knows that an l8th century 
dance saite Is m instiuniental form con- 
sisting of a number of standardized 
dance movements In the sajne key (e*g»3 
allemandes courantej sarabajidei hourie, 
gigue ) , 

The student knows ways In which the 19th 
century orchestral suite differs from 
the l8th century dance suite (e*g*3 
standard sequence^ key relationship)* 
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(Vl' Aesthetic 
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(C) Style 
(Vl) AeBtlietic 
percept:! on 
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1*03 Compoiind form 
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1 Z'^^i 



The ntudcnt knowB l^hat a r.on(-^ cycle in 
a coinpouiiil Vorm connir.tii of songs re 
lated in thouKrit:. and character. 
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1, The Elements of Music 
1,5 Structure 
1,53 Corr^ouiid forni 




1^535 Cantata 

The student knows that a cantata is a 
composite vocal formj religious or secu- 
lar 5 consisting of several movements 
such as arias 3 recitatives 5 and choruses 

The student is able to distinguish the 
oratorio from the sacred cantata by Its 
greater length and narrative Gharacter, 
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COURSE GOALS 



1,^36 Oratorio 

The f^tudant ktiows liiafc an oratorio is a 
nxtonded conipositc vocal form with lib^ 
ratto of a rn I j^-rlous or contemplative 
naturr- , 

Th^ Btuderit kiinwu representative ora- 
toivLc:^ (e.p;,. The MeBslah Haiuie] j 
iQiJah - Mende l S£iohn; Balshaszar's 
Fnast ^ Wall. on ) , 

The RUident luiowr; the ])ara^ll turgical 
rimction of tlie oratorio foiTn. 
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1. "T^w Elements of Music 
1,5 Striu2ture 
1*53 Conpound form 




1.537 Mass 

The student toows the differences be- 
tween the Mass and oratorio (e*g,j use 
of liturgical text). 



The student knows the general religious 
meaning of the various sections of the 
Mass (e.g., Offertory, Communion)* 

The student knows the fujiction of the 
Ordinary (unchanging part) and Proper 
(changing part) of the Mass, 

The student is able to distinguish be- 
tween a l6th centiiry polyphonic MaBs and 
a later homophonic Mass, 
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Thn ^^tufic^tit Ivjinwn wiyc hi wlucli aompDund 
TovmB ma;v c<iniblTif^ and ex]:)aiid upon foa- 
turen of nim]ilo tfiiiun (Sig., tone [ioemn 
nyc 1.1 cal. i\)r\w^^ mealeyB^ ropriKais, Bee- 
blonaj rant^an i <:^r' ) • 
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1 ComljlTiGd Art Forms 



The ntudpnt kJiovn way^ in which muBic is 
eombiried with otlmr art rorms as an in- 
tegraX partj acconpanied, or backgroimd 
(oig,, Opera, "ballot, operettas Broadway 
musical, Llturgloal drama, film snund 
trank) * 

The atiident known t\m runction of Ihs 
orchestra in coinblned art forms (e,g*5 
opera, ballet ) « 



The Btudent lcnov/ii representative works 
and conpOGers of the combined art forme 
(e.g., oparaj ballet, musical^ operetta). 
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1/ M -|.rM'M 

Th'^ "ifinti 1. Known t.jv- IncriMrjn ririri inir^n 
fM' pfMiit. :i.nfi na!i-prin1. malnrlnlr^ r»jlatod 
1,0 ^.!if' '^njnr 1 tin, 1 ar't rorm of oper'a (pt/":,. 
^■^^^'-^^/-^^^ " -v i 'iy^ : ^Jj^nrn:t\c I'radmtlcm m\n 
'o';^ \'cM:!pn;u) !' \ b;/ nu f'i lame ) ; c/iril 

(Ja i.fi'l rv";: : !i! K'?<*ordn: '*()]:in ran . 'M 

'rii'' ;U,udr*pt kJl^w^:: Lho.t; aii onnm is rlmma 
J j noci w i inun j , 

Th<* n^iaif^nt known tfin nienien"i.-n of pi'O- 
(inptii'n in o|>f?ra (e.g., r^taBln^;^, coatuiTi'- 
■iiii;, dajiCMS ninnicjp 

'ttn^ irtufleitl;. known nubjef^t niattnr souraRS 
fi'Ufi) whiiM] ojiorvin iirQ created (e.gt, 
rolkJore, :* Lord en, drama, Roaial and 
i^ni ! bi naj evQutB ) , 

Tho nbudnnk know?i dJff^rRncen hntween 
the types of nppra (a^g.^^Erand opera, 
oppra buffa. oomJc^ opora, light opera). 

'riin nijid^nit knovr; lhat the lentrnotlv is 
n. nhori rigure, melDdy or a progression 
of harmony of particular character which 
If- uned to describe characters ^ objects ^ 
-idea:^ and nituatlons which are essential 
to the ])\A)t of an opera, 

Tlio r^tudciit toows tliat the fimction of 
tho librnttist is to provide the corn- 
yoz'-^r witli a not of words setting forth 
the action of the story in such a form 
that the f^oniposer may set these words 
to mus Ic , 

The titudent knows t;he characteristics 
mid funetloii of various song fcrms used 
in opera (aria, chorus^ recitative), 

O 
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K5 



K7 



K7 



I U H 



K3 
K7 



la 



la 
Tb 



la 



((!) j'^nnn 
(VI ) 

■ i'COpt i nn 

((" ) yn i'm 
((*) Cnlturp 
(C) IdptViogy 



(VI" An/:-bh^ti*' 
peT*cej»t i on 

(C) Form 
(C j m. ^ Hiy 
(C) Hbylo 
(Vl ) AestiM-Ki 

pe i'cnp I. ion 



(Q) Forrn 



(C) Form 
(Vl) AeRthetJc 
perception 
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1* The Klem^snfcn of Mueic 

Structure 
1*5^ Combdned Art Foi'nis 




l.gl^tl Open (Cont.) 

The studGnt knows ways that musical 
drama differs from drama (eig*^ exag- 
geration of drajnat j c action , slow ac- 
tion^ use of recitative)* 

The student knows the functions of the 
overture In opera (e^g*^ pi'oviding 
thematic exposition ^ setting tlie moodj 
creating a quieting effect before the 
work begins ) . 

The student knows that the opera over^ 
ture may "be used as concert music* 



The student is able to distinguish 
opera from oratorio* 



The student toows the etyliGtic char- 
acteristics of opera from different 
historical periods (da capo aria - 
Baroque 5 leitmotif j Romantic). 
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P33 
Th5 



K3 
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3a 



la 



la 



la 
3a 



5a 



1.536 



(C) Vorni 
(VI) AantJiet.Je 
pei'cept ion 



(C^ Fom 



(C) For 111 



(C) Form 
(VI) Aei^thehic 
perception 



(C) Form 
(C) Htyle 
(Vl) Aenthcrtic 
perception 
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L. Tl.r- Klcmontn of Muf:i^ 
A h 'ninhlnnd Art r'arrnri 



COURSE GOALS 



Thr niuHonl Itnown Mie location ajid use 
of \yv\r\l urid rtun-print materialn related 



to L^u■ 



^^Odifji nnci nrt form of ballrjt (e,g 



FMIm:;/' "Chornngrapl:;/" : 



ArGa Atid Buiijijnir Andio-Vi;iual C^it^lo^s 
Mol/lnn [j^'f,iire KlJ.ms , ''BHlleh^*; rariod^ 
■i c'aJn: Dnmo Mar^ a:vine ; Ballot TQda5% ) 

Thn r-i.i;(joiit knovn that ballet 3 a th^^ 
at?'i??a.l dnru'^ Corni ainployinR cof^tunioc, 
i\^^0)i':ry n.rui muBi's but wj thout filiininfj 
or Hpeaidng, 

TUa ni,udMnt kriow:^ sub,! eat niattnr homv- 
unr: rroni v^hlch b:i].lnba arc crraheci 
frwklore, ntoripc, Moelal and political 
event n ) , 

Thr rtudeiifc knowG nabionalifitlc -influ^ 
oiv^r Hiat contrIbutc?d to the develop- 
mo\v aid pnrforrnanca of balJ.et (b.iz,, 
Hui^Kjnn conipoaers and performers)* 

Thn ntudnnt kMO'i'/£^ nomrnon terniB pertain- 
Iru^ to ballet p«^rror'Tnanee (o.g.^ ballnr- 
:ina, corpB da ballet ^ paf ^ds deux^ 
pirouette). 

The ntudent Itnows that the function of 
the clioreographrjr In the production of 
a ballet is to create the dance move- 
inents v/ldch are to be an integral part 
of the perfomance* 

The p.tutlent toiows pui^ioses for which 
ballet ha^ been ur^ed in conteiT^oraiy 
maslcal thoal.ra nuch as Qklahoma and 
\lB"t nid>! Story , 
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niuHlcn I 
(VI) Inquiry 



(VI j Idnolo.ry 



(C ) Voriu 

(y ) Mati:«n:- 1 inir 

fen Cul bur^ 



(cn KojM, 

\mvi\cy\)[, ! oil 



(r) Vovm 



(CJ Vorm 
(yi ) Ae^tholie 
percei?b i on 



MUSIC 



\ . Th^? ElRmentn of Music 

K'^ n true tare 

1 ,lik Comtained art forms 




l_^;3U2i MuBical aiid Operetta 

The student knows the characteristicg of 
the operetta (miisical) of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries (e#gi| theatri^ 
cal piece of light and sentimental char= 
actei", popular j^tyle^ singing ^ dancing) 



The student is able to coTi^are charac= 
teristics of the operetta (musical) and 
the opera (e.g*, spoken dialogue - reci- 
tative ) , 
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3a 



la 



5a 



(C) l^ovm 
(C) Style 
(VI ) AoatlKjtic 
])errf3pt 1 on 



(C) Korrn 
(C) SLyle 

Af^r.theti c 
j>f?rcept ion 



Murv; 



1. Tne !sU^nienl,M ol 
l.^ii Combinod or 



orrns 



COURSE GOALS 



Studmtn .uiould kno^-; lYic? lo.'ntion and 
une of ])r.]ni and non-pi\iiib materj.aln 
related tn rombl nal; i on ai-t form of 
lit\4ri7lr'ai dr^arna (e^p:*, HooKn In Print: 
'Li tur{; Lca i ]'j'Vima'% "Mys tcprinn and 
Mnracle }la;y^l''; Ar(^n. and Buildhi^^ AudJo^ 
Vinu^il Caraiof^a: "MyBUery PLayn,") 

The ntudent lyiovn that liturg:ical drnjna 
In iniH;j'i na] drama basad upon Biblical 
narrati vgh . 

Thn stiJLlnnt kjiown wayn in which the 
]. iturgleal drama influences opera 
( c nm b 1 n at .1 on of mns i e and d r ama ) ♦ 
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The Klament;^ of Music 




Tli'-^ r^lud'^n^' know£' tho location and use 
Dj'int and rion-pr.inb materials rela- 
\,(]6 to mirlr: exjiresnloii (e.g., card cat 

"i'ii'fj 1 f^^Analyn ] s , Appreciation". 
-if;aJ'^r'n Guicle: "Muoln - InLvbruction 
^\^vl fltufly", "Munlc Electronic''; Area 
.\»!d Buj Id i nfT. Aik1:i o-V i siia.l Catalog;? . 

ic-Analyni s" , "M\isin ^ Interijreta- 
t;inr ) 

The (i^Ludenl Kiiowt; that basic ex]3rf2ssiun 
in miiaii'^ in achlGVf^d through intfiraction 
of thn f;len!^ntR of rhythm, melody 5 
harmony and rornu 

n/h*^ ntudf^rit knows wayn^ in which expi^es- 
nlvc maritingri and devices are used in 
the- ^acorp to nchinvf? tho interaction of 
niii^jcal elementB (ite,, increase^ 
accentuate ) . 

The Fitudent kjiows there are e^qjressive 
t'.qctor;^. in music tliat do not appear on 
uiia ncorr} (e-f^,, interpretive subtle'^ 
fAen and conventinns that are learned ^ 
intuitiva factors). 

ThR otudsTvt is able to interpret nota- 
tion aj)propriately in order to achieve 
■'?n fixnreiisiYe performance. 

The atudent Imowa the meaning of Italian 
'■■ord.'s which indicate expression in style 
U^^g., agitato, cantabilej lagat03 stac- 
catOj dolcej maestoso), 

Th>3 student knows the meanings of 
Ihalian words that are used to modify 
f?x;pr2ssive tenninology (e.g*? ccn^ poco, 
t^iftaOj alj messoj sotto, molto, ssmprej 
non^ divisi j tutti ) , 
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1. 'I'h^ -l-inf-ni;;^ nV MuaU: 
I J ' Kxji mnn i on 



COURSE GOALS 



1 *tl JlynrmicF, 

The nhuclenh loiown thah dynanncs an 
expressive elenient of miiGlc, 



The ntiidant knows that tlie perceived In- 
tensity of soiind XB reJ.ativD to t]\B in^ 
tensity of the surroimding soiands. 

'■^he Btudent known lactorK that affect 
Aynamacn in mn^io nujubei^ of j)cr^ 

fonn^rs, h;lGt,orical precedentD^ direc- 
tion of the melody)* 



Tli(5 ntudent known the nttLnOard nyTiiboJ.n. 
and axprcr^^;.!onfi uned for dynami ea (e,g. 
crescendo, dacrnnuGnda -^^C 
accent, diniinuendu, fortrf, piajio). 




(VI ) Ar-;thrM.it/ 
[if? r^nop ! ] nn 

(c) oymho ! :^ 
(n) hitonnit.v 
(nouriil 
(VI) Aer^thrd.Iu 
perciOf i f ill 
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COURSE GOAy; 



J 6z 



V/ie citude^nt knows that teiTipo in an ex- 
pr£;!?r;ive elem(nnt in music/ 



TliD studKru. nr4 abln to o.snoaiate expres 
litive affects ^dth changes in tempo. 



V-he ^Ludent kjiowfl the meaning of Italiaj 
]ordt^ which indicate tainpo (e,g,, andaji 
largo, nllegro, Dresto, acceierando 
r:LtarHs.nflo , fermata /C^ ^ rubato). 




the meaning of Italian 



I U H 



(C ) ['iKjUv^nE^ i.or] 

(C l^xj?re:;n 1 on 
(C) r^penrl 
(VI) Aesthpllc 

pereeptini] 
(VI) creatJviby 
(Vl) :iinaf^inative. 
nesa 

(cO symbol n 
(C) (jpeerl 

AenthptI o 
percept loii 
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T!i^- i\lu>]m\\\ know;: hhe asnoc lati oiu^ th:i\, 
/na;v nin.ilr. bnf.wnet) variouK Llniin'f^n and 
c!erlai{i ok} rr-Binn:i vo requi ramr^n Lc nni:- 
(o.^%, r)b<;o ~ plni.nl. live nuai.jl.y; Ir-nrniinh 
- mnj^ntiri banf^non - liiunor; tenor - 

The Ml.ugnfii. kiu^wn wa^.n in wliinli thf^ Inx- 
^■Mriur. ni^ vn?MoiJC tlnibren f.tnntrj huten ho 
exp re 5> f i v c e ri'c? n h 1 n mu ran,*. 



Thc^ j^UiKienk known wayn in winch vlbi^ai.o, 

a rapid miniite clian/^e in pi Irh, has an 

e?rprn:urivo cffeuu nquJvalcni. to a chanp;e 
in timbre. 




(VI ) Ar::LM-f.i,- 
(Vl ) ('r,^:,l' Vi i.v 

( i' ' i^:<p^'^^^■ i ^ >r: 

VJ An;; ^fM-l. i 
pG r*'? 'pi i f Jti 
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L , 7 Mood 

L'hp student kriovn that miurlc can expref 
L^2^ilinr?s that may not be expires slble b;^ 
itlv^r means. 



The ntudent known thal^ a conTposition may 

mnod 3 pitiotionnj ideaai, illusion of timej 
JJ.luaion of spaCRj ill\igion of infinity) 



The student knows various compositional 
devices which a composar may use to 
evoke mood (e,g*'5 ten^JUj timbre, dynam- 
L 0 s J harnion i c e f f < I c t s , mo t if). 



h shudent linows that the mood evoked in 
bhe lirrtener by a composition may be 
(?i:fferent from tha-^ which inspired its 
creation . 

Th^ student knows that the mariner in 
which a sound is performed influences 
uh<2 meaning the listener may perceive 
froni it. 



j?'''.e student knows ways that musical com- 
■^QSitioHB may create emotional exijectan- 
and fulfillment (e^g,^ dissonance arid 
consonance 3 abrupt criange, resolution ^ 
r-Kuir^itulation} . 
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(Vl) Ae^Uli.H..if 

(Vl) CrpaLlvllo/ 
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C i/cab i V i \,;! 


(VI) 
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Mood 


(c) 


i'lx;p'rnn ni r»ii 


(v;i ) 


Aesthct ic^ _ 






(VI) 


Creativity 


(c) 


Mond 


(c) 


ExjH^^enni on 


(VI) 


AesthetiQ 




perception 


(c) 


Exprossi on 


(VI) 


Aesthetic' 




pei-ception 


(VI) 


Aesthet j a 
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Mood 
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1, The Elements of Music 



CWRSE GOALS 



1,7 Mood (Cont,) 

The studsit knows that mood is almost 
wholly subjective though there is some 
agreament conceiTiing the effects of cer 
tain compositional devicea (e,g,j low 
pitch associated with depth and dark- 
nesi). 

The student knows the raeaning of musi- 
cal terms which denote huinor in muaie 
(e*g*3 scherzo^ giocoso)* 

The student knows compositional tech- 
nlques which express elements of humor 
(e,g,3 combination of timbre^ wide 
voicing of chords ^ unconventional mel- 
odic md rhythmic sequences). 

The student Imows elements of humor 
which are e^ressed by compositional 
and performance conventions (e^g.^ 
surprise, incongruence ^ exaggeration 




(C ) Mooci 
(C ) Kxfirnn:: Ion 
(Vl) Ae^^Lhelic 
p(?rcf?pi;ion 



(C) Mood 

(C ) EKpressi on 



(C) Mood 

(C) Rxpre^Kion 
(Vl) Aeothetic 

percGpi:i on 
(Vl) Great Ivl ty 

(C) Mood 

(C ) KxprenMlon 
(VI) Aanthetir 
percopt ion 
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Beading Musii (Orientation) 



COURSE GOALS 



2, Reading Music (Orientation) 

The student knows the location and use 
, of print^ and non-print materials related 
to reading orientation in music (sig.j 
card catalog: "Muslc-ArialysiSj Appre- 
ciation'% '*Meter mQ Rhythm** j Reader 
Gn- de : "Musical Meter and Rhythm^; Area 
and Building Audio-Visual Catalogs: 
"Music Reading", "MusiCj Pitch"), 

The student knows that the representa- 
tion of music with symbols throughout 
time has culminated in a standard nota- 
tional systam* 

The student knows advantages that have 
resulted from the development of a stan- 
dard notation system for mu^ic. 

The student knows conventions of manu- 
script notation (e,g,5 sjrmbols ^ spacingi 
vertical alignment ) , 

The student Imows the function of syrn- 
hols of articulation (e.gpj staccato 5 
slur, tenutOj accents down how). 



The student knows that practice in de- 
coding musical syinbols usually results 
in the ability to image sound. 



The student toiows that reading music 
(other than a single melodic or rhythmic 
line) requires simultaneous horizontal 
and vertical visual orientation* 

The student knows that reading music in- 
volves the decoding of symbols of dura** 
^tion^ pitch aiid ej^resiion, 
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(Vl ) in qui ry 
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(C) Symbols 



(C) SyiTiboln 



(C) Symbols 
(VI) Self- 

aiscipline 
(VI ) Initiative 

(C) Symbols 



(C) Symbols 



hcadlnr Munic (Ori^ntatic ) 




T'iN Fv.. Vj.',-v/'. ''^r^r-'j/j,' ;v^^^ n -nn'il ; hr, 

niJ:'':pAil i i juiiy (f.^^,, rriirMi^ 

t1 on /iriil ^;■>^^ri;. i M; / , 
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', Reading Muaic (Orientation) 
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K3 
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The student knows that rhytlun Ls iiie 
primary element in music that elicits 
spontaneous physical response* 



riic 



The student is able bo identify, 
scribe and distinguish among r! 
features in music he hears. 



The student is able to relate free bodi- 
ly moveinents tu es^reBsive and rhythmic 
features in music (e.g,^ eurhythmies ) . 



The student Is able to Interpret through 
music or bodily response the rhjrthjnlc 
patterns encountered in sight and sound 



The student is able to maite definite 
physical responses (e^g.s clappingj 
finger snapping^ swaying) to specific 
features of rhythm (e,g,| pulses ac- 
cent, meter 5 pattern)* 

The student knows that each pulse may be 
iubdividid into long tod/or short sounds 



The student is able to construct a 
metric system for music. 
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, 1 'imi i rc Mu,d.c (Orientation) 
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T'-^ lit. inn, I Ir able to ai fiMnguish llkn 
fijui uniiko rliythTii pattnrnr^ from confj^^^ 
urationH of visual symbols. . 



Tim ntiideni la Mbl-"^ to aGr^ocLate meter 
in murir with meter nignatures ajicl con 
ducti rif': patlcrno * 

The nluuuiit in able to devise a system 
for n lrLtiri(^ rtound duralionEi, 



TliP ,;tMucht in able to Jmaye a rhytlunio 
pattern and encode it in notation* 



The f^M-ident knovs the convontional ways 
music in rhythmically reprosented in 
j^otatioii aucentGj m?^i i ri beats, 

bar IJnen, 8iib-d3 visions oi' beats ^ time 
signature, note and rests ^ t:es)* 



(i: ) :-:/iv\ ' : 
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2, Reading Munlc (Orientation) 
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2,2 Pitch 

The student knovs the conventions used 
to denote intensity^ highness and low- 
ness of pitch (e.g,^ large to smll, 
left to right 3 up and dowii as in acoust- 
ical and conventional organization of 
tones ) * 

The student is able to distinguish like 
and u_nlike patterns, of pitch in con- 
figuration of visual syinbols^ 



The student kno^s that pitch is indi= 
cated by letter naines and is represented 
on the grand staff by symbols placed on 
the lines and/or spaces. 

The student knovs the fimctlon of pitch 
symbols used in conjunction with notes 
on the grand staff (e^g., clef signs^ 
ledger lines, sharpsg flats, natural 
signs 5 8va) • 

The stiident knows the functions of or- 
ganisational devices in pitch notation 
such as key signatures, chord designa= 
t ions 3 slurs and clef changes. 

The student knows that any pitch may be 
indicated by various enharmonic spel= 




lings (e.g*5 - G 



E - F 



The student knows the reasons for a dif- 
ference in enhamonic spelling of a tone 
in musical writing (e.g*^ sha^s in 
chromatic scale going upj moving voices 
in chord resolutions to a different 
scale degree) . 

The student is able to write key sig- 
natures j scales and primary triads in 
any key* 
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Reading Music (OrientatiorA) 
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S.g Pitch (CQnt. ) 

The student is able to write intervals, 
chords and chord progressions in any 
key or mode. 



The student is abl'? to decode and name 
faiiiiliar melodies which he sees in nota^ 
tion. 



The student is abl^ to transpose written 
music (e,g,5 changa key signature^ 
transpose by intervals 3 read aa if in a 
different clef). 

The student knows the Instruments which 
require transposition of key in. order to, 
sound in concert pitch (e^g*^ E^' Alto 
Sax 3 si? Trumpet j F Horn)* 



The student is able to devise a system 
of musical notation as it relates to the 
Indication of pitch. 




The student is able to image melody, 
chords and chord progresslona and encode 
them in notation. 
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. Heflding Wn^ic (Orientation) 



COURSE GOALS 



2.3 Hlxpression 

The student knows ways in vhich expres- 
sion is indicated in the written score 
(e.g., dyTiamics and tenjio markings). 



The student knows ways in which timbre 
is used for exi3rassive intent (e.g,5 in 
orchestration 3 texture). 



The student is able to decode es^ressive 
markings and conventions in the reading 
of music. 



The student is able to image sound aJid 
indicate BxpreBBivB Intent through tenpo 
indications 5 expressive markings^ phras- 
ing 5 etc* 




The student is able to image soundi in 
timbre 5 ancode them in notation and or- 
chestration ^ a:^ select instrments ap- 
propriate for scoring the timbre desired 
for expression. 
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The student knows the notation for dy- 
namics and tempo 5 balances unity and 
variety, etc, in composition. 
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2. Reading Music (Orientation) 
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2*3 Egression (Cont.) 

The student is able to use dynamics aJid 
tenipo to achieve climax^ unity and 
variety^ etc*. In con^osition. 
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3. Musical History and Style 




3. Music al History and Style 

The stud€^:nt kjiows the location and use 
of print and non-print imterials related 
to the history anri style of music (e.g 
Reader's Guide : 'llirtory ajid Criti- 
cism" ; card catalog: (780*9) Music = 
History, The Heritage o^f 'sic; Area and 
Building Audi"o-Visual Cata.?"^gs: Musici 
History) ♦ 

The student knows the major periods of 
music history and their approximate 
dates (e-ij.. Renaissance IU5O-I6OO5 
Baroque 1C)00-] 



The student knows that music in eacVi 
period of music history may be charac* 
teriz.ed afs expre»gsing ohjectlye and 
subjective qualities. 

The student knows ways in which music 
has been affected by philosopliicalj 
sociological 5 eGonomic and teGVinologi- 
cal developments . 
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The student knows ways in ^lich music 
of one period is affected by theory 
and practice of preceding periods (e*g 
harmony becoming more complex 3 new foms 
evolve from old forms 5 texture is modi- 
fied). 

The student knows that music of any per- 
iod reflects the tastes of the dominant 
social class of that time (e,g,3 l8th 
century court music). 
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3- Musical History aiid Style 
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3^ Musical History guid Style (Cont,) 

The student kiiows the pi'edoiiiinant com= 
positional techniques employed in each 
historical period (e,g*5 Renaissance ^ 
vocal Idioms in equal-voice contra^ 
pimtal style) . 

The student knows the vocabulary that 
' music literature shared in common with 
other arts of the ssune period (e*g,5 
Gothic, Mannerist 5 in^ressionistiCj 
aYfimt garde ) . 

The student knows the representative 
vocabulary that describes each style in 
music history (e.g*j inures sionism - 
whole tone scala; contenporary = tone 
row; Renaissance - polyphony). 

The student knows ways in which abso- 
lute (as opposed to program) music has 
developed in each historic period since 
the advent of pure instruinental forms 
In the Baroque period* 

The student knows ways in which instru- 
mental "program music" was treated in 
each histuric period (e,g,5 not allowed 
during Middle Agesj instrumental forms 
that tell a story or' describe a mood 
from Baroque period on)* 

The student knows those musical quali- 
ties of instruments that fitted them 
for special usefulness in the different 
periods of music M story (eig.j clarinet 
in Classic 3 trombone in Romntic), 

The student knows representative liter- 
ature of the different musical periods 
of history (e.g. 5 RomantiQ - "Syinphony 
Q^^o. 8 in c Major,'' Schubert; Meo- 
gp^j(];l|L5sic - "Classical Symphony, Prokofi" 
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3. Musical History and Style 




3^1 Ajitiqulty aJid Middle Ages 

The student knows the location and use 
of print aJid non-print materials related 
to the History and Style of Music during 
Antiquity and Middle Ages (e*g*5 Local 
and Building Audio-Visual Catalogs: LP 
Records: "Music - Eskimo'^ 5 ^^Music - 
MedieYal"; card catalog: "Music - 
History" 5 "Bushman'*; Reader -g Guide : 
"Music - Medieval/') 

The student knows the ancient origins 
of music (e,g*5 religious rituals^ 
ceremonies, festivals, dajicesj songs). 



The student knows that music from anti- 
quity to 200 A,D* is little known be- 
cause of the absence or inadequacies of 
early notation* 

The student knows the role of music in 
ancient civilizations as revealed in 
paintings, friezes and documents such 
as the Bible 3 the Odyssey by Homer and 
Boethius De Musica, 

The student knows ways in which re= 
construction of ancient cultures from 
pictures 3 drawings ^ instruments and 
fragmental. notation has contributed to 
musical knowledge. 

The student knows that ajicient music is 
characterized as predominantly vocal 3 
rhythmic, melodic and improvised. 



The student knows that percusBlon in- 
struments were the most advanced and 
widely used instruments in the ancient 
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3* Musical History lurid Stylo 




3*1 Antiquity md Middle Age^i (ContQ 

The student knows that texture in an- 
cient music was attained by doubling 
the melodic line with various voices 
and instruments . 



The student knows that the early Greek 
term "music" included all facets of mus 
icj poetry and dance (e.g,5 intoned po- 
etry^ gesture^ drOTiaj dance, Instrument 
al doubling of vocal line ) . 



The student knows ways in which the an- 
cient Greeks sought to control the arts 
in education (e,g.^ through restricting 
the use of modes to those with a posi-^ 
tive ethos, prohibiting complexity in 
music). 



The student knows that ancient Greek 
modes were based upon Pythagorean ratios 
(e.g., each octave was the division of 
a vibrating string 1*2; the fifth 2^3j 
the fourth 3:U, etc,)* 



The student knows ways in which ajicient 
Greek music theory provided the fraine- 
work for our Western tonal system (e.g.j 
early recording by Boethius^ reversal 
of modes during Middle Ages), 

The student Imows ways in which the 
present concept of intervals retains the 
ancient Greek concept of perfect con- 
sonance (Uths^ 5ths, octaves) iJid im- 
perfect consonance (3rds and 6ths), 
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3. Musical History and Style 



COURSE GOAIJ 




3,1 Antiquity and Middle Ages (ContO 

The student knows the contributions of 
travelling musicians to the development 
of sacular music (troubadours 5 TrouvereS; 
Minnesingers 5 Jongleurs 5 and minstrels) 
during the Middle Ages. 



The student knows that melody of the 
Middle Ages is characterized as mono- 
phonic 5 narrow range and modal. 



The student knows that the main body of 
preserved music of the Middle Ages is 
the plain chant , 



The student knows that the liturgical 
text was the inspiration for the plain 
chant of the Middle Ages * 



The student knows the compositional 
techniques based on plain chant that 
were eir^loyed in MedieveJ. music (eigi 
organumj gymel^ htterophony) , 



The student knows that the recorder was 
a popular instrmnent during the Middle 
Ages and has been revived as a folk 
instrument in the present century. 

The student knows characteristic instru- 
ments of the Middle Ages (e.g. 5 mono- 
chord^ finger and hand cymbals ^ violgj 



harp 3 trumpets I recorders , lyre). 
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3. Musical History and Style 




3,1 Antiquity and Middle Ages (Cont . ) 

The student Imows that our present mus- 
ical staff is derived from GuidD's sys- 
tem of notation. 
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.niual History and 




3,? Renaissance 

The Btuclent knows the iocation and use 
of print and nori-print materials related 
to the history and style of music during 
the Benaisrmnf?^ pnrlod (e.g,, cnrd cata= 
log: -'Mu^iia^Hif^lory," ''Musical Instru= 
rnents" ; Conclna t.xford Dictionary of 
Music ^ Grove's Pictionary of Music "and 
Music jgns ; Sub loot Guide to Books nn 
Print : "Musi c ^ Ml story ^.nd Criticism 
163th Century" \ Learning Directory : 
Music , HenaissancTn 

The student knows that many theoretical 
treatises and TnanuBcripts written dur- 
ing the Renaissance are preserved for 
study. 

The student taows ways in which music 
was influenced by the huinanism of the 
Renaissance (eg,, mus:ic of des Prez), 



The student knows ways ui which the 
Protestant Reformation affected sacred 
music (e.g. J Protestant chorale, non- 
liturgical music)* 



The student knows ways in which the sci^ 
entific inventions of the Renaissajice 
period influenced music (esp. printing), 



The student knows that the Benaissance 
period is characterized by simplicity 
when compared to Gothic complexity 
( e , g , , homophony 5 polyphony ) , 
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Renaip^sance (Cont.) 














The student knows that polyphony was de= 
veloped duriiig the Renaissance period* 
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The student knows that the characterise 
tin muBlcaJ .*^ound of the Renaissance 
period was three or four yoices of honiQ= 
geneous sound. 
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The student toiows differences between 
ecclesiastical and secialar styles in 
Renaissance music (e*g.5 motet - based 
on sacred textj madrigal - secular 
teKt ) i 
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The student knows that several nation- 
alistic schools of musical con^ogition 
began during the Renaissance period 
(etg,j English j Burgundiani Fiend shj 
Gerinan). 
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The student knows the characteristics 
of Renaissance choral music (e.g.^ a 
□appella - Palestrina and Lassus; equal 
importance of voices; music closely 
united with words). 
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The student knows reasons wl^ the bass 
became in^iortant to Renaissance harmony. 
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'^ri^ stude^nt knowE the independent In- 

triunental styles which emerged during 
the RenaisBance period. 



Trie student Kriow.^ that during the Ren = 
aisaance most of the nobility became 
proficient performers. 

The student knows the characteristics of 
the Henaissance instruments in coiraron 
use today Ce,g*5 Kriunmhorn, shawnj viola 
da gambaj recorder). 



The student knows that daring the Ren- 
aissance the Instruments that were pop'- 
ular for secular use were recorders and 
lutes. 



Th^ student kjiows that early recorder . 
music was in four-voice imitative Ftyle 
which could also be sung. 



The student knows that recorders came 
in choirs of voices (e.g,^ sopraJiOg 
alto^ tenor and bass), though the 
soprano is the most popular and the 
easiest to play. 

The student knows that the concept of 
homophony emerged during the Renais- 
Gar\ce period (e.g.j works of Byrd and 
D owl and ) , 
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3.3 Barojj^jg^ 

The Frbidr^nt knows the location and use 
of print and non-print materials re- 
lat ed to Ba r o q tie mus i c ( e . g . 5 Subject 
Guide to Books in Frint^ : "Music - 
Baroque"; Learning Directory (print ajid 
non-print): "Mueic - Baroque" ^ "Re- 
corder'' 5 "Bach, J.S." )* 

The student knows the derivation and 
meaning of the term Baroque in music and 
the a^'^ts. 



The student knows th^t the seventeenth 
century was one of .ntense intellectual^ 
spiritual aiid physical action as majii- 
fested in all the arts (style, vigors 
strong emotions, symbolism and subtle- 
ties ) * 

The student knows that composers first 
became conscious of musical style dur- 
ing the Baroque period. 



The student knows that during the Bar- 
oque era polyphonic and homophonic 
styles of music developed simultane- 
ous ly # 

The student knows that polyphonic music 
reached its height iu the music of J, S. 
Bach at the end of the Baroque period. 



The student knows that Baroque instru- 
mental music developed from its use of 
vocal forms through the evolution of 
separate instrumental forms. 
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3*3 Bargque (Cont , ) 

^The student knows iniprovenients that took 
place in inatiniments during the Baroque 
period (e.g*, changes in wind instru- 
ments ^ perfection of string instruments 
introduction of piano=-forte) * 

The student knows the new instriimental 
forms that vinre deYeloped durjng the 
Baroque period (e.g.j the dance suite j 
overture, solo sonata^ trio sonata^ 
concerto grosso and fugue)* 



The student knows what developments in 
vocal music took place during the Bar- 
oque period (e.g., recitative style , 
accorr5>anied solo song^ and use of chor^ 
us and orchestra). 

The student know.^ the new vocal forms 
that were developed during the Baroque 
period (e.g., aria^ cantata^ opera^ 
oratorio) * 



The student toows that the modern con- 
certo form developed from the pre- 
classical concerto of the Baroque per- 
iod in which contrasting groups of 
instruments were arranged in antlphonri 
dialogue , 

The student kiiows that the inQuence of 
patronage by nobility and the upper 
classes led to the precedence of seculai 
music over sacrad in the Baroque period. 
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3*3 Baroque (Cont,) 

The student kiiows the more obvious con- 
tributions of Baroque music (e,g,5 the 
establishment of ton-ility, use of basso 
continuo, developinent of recitative, 
dev€loi)ment of true vocal and instru= 
TTiental forms ) • 

The student kiiows that Monteverdi es- 
tablished basic principle^- for the com- 
bination of poetry^ music and drama In 
opera, 

The student knows that in the solo song 
and recitative of the early opera a new 
homophonic style was created In which 
an e3^ressive solo line was accompanied 
by a figured bass* 



The student loiows that homophonic 
of early opera led to a vertical ap- 
proach to chord structure and progres- 
sion and thus to clearer concepts of 
key feeling (tonality). 



The student knows that the art of rea= 
lizing a figured bass (i*e,3 interpret 
tat ion of harmony indicated by the 
figure below the bass line) was highly 
developed during the Baroque period but 
has since largely been lost. 

The student knows the fmiction of chro- 
maticlsin (i.e., the eKtensive use of 
altered tones) in breaking down modality 
and establishing major and minor tonal' 
ity as we know it today. 
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3.3 Baroque (Cqr, t 



The student knows the di.^tinction be« 
tveen the vocal and Instruinental idioms 
(e.g,3 feasibility as regards range and 
technical production, timbre differen- 
ces ) . 

The student knows the ways in which 
Baah's "Well^Tempered Clavier" (pre- 
ludes and fugues In all keys) illustrate 
ed the advantages of equal-temperedl 
tuning. 
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[j.U Class jc - 

The student knows the location ajid upe 
of print and non -print materials related 
to classical Tnusic (e.g. 5 card catalog: 
"Music-Classical Period'^; Qvove ^ s Dic- 
tionary of Music anj Musicians ;; Indivi- 
dual Cla.ssical Composers; Learning 
Directory : ''Classical Music^'; Area and 
Building Audio-Visual Catalogs;; LP 
Records ) . 

The student knows that music from the 
classical period is usually more objec- 
tive^ restrained and impersonal thaii 
in tha preceding peribd of music hlstoryi 



The student knows that the classical 
period is primarily an era of Instru- 
mental music. 



The student knows the qualities and 
characteristics of the piano that re- 
sui^ted in its rise in importance during 
the classical period (e.gt, flexible 
dyiiamicSj extended ranges sustaining 
pedal ) » 

The student knows the instrumental com= 
binations that became standardised dur- 
ing the classical period (e.g.^ sym- 
phony orchestraj string quartet). 



The student taows that during the clas- 
sical period there ms a change of em- 
phasis from polyphonic to homophonic 
texture . 
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lio (Cont , ) 



The nturlent knowB that melody, during thi 
classic period was folk-like in its 
clarity and simplicity, replacing the 
long lines and figuration styles of 
Baroque polyphony. 



The stud.ent knows that melody ajid har- 
mony became more diatonic during the 
classical period. 



The student knows that the phrases of 
classical music are generally more reg- 
ular and shortened than those of the 
Baroque period* 



The student knows ways In which the con 
cept of balance in structure influenced 
classical musical forms (e.g., sonata- 
allegro forin). 



The student knows that form in the ^.clas- 
sical period became a major factor in 
musical composition (e.g,, thematic or- 
gan! zat ion ^ phraseology and larger sec- 
tional structure ) . 
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T!\'' nt.ii.it='M!. kiiowfi tiin for^ns of mUBic 
v:\\}'::\\ v/'M'r^ !:^-':l]l;v develonc^d or perrectnd 
uKfinf" i-li?' cjM.Sfn.cal poi'iod (e.g., soli- 
?itwi , ri.f'iiiK qiinrtet, ^yTTiphony, sonata-- 



TiiP nlUflRni^ kjio^vs :^tyiist:iG practices 
vhieli amcr*v;ecl witii the deveiopment of 
rnuoli* rdrinr^ {e.g.^ Albertl bass, "style 
galan 1 . 5 ' ' p e r i odi zat i on , caden Eas ) . 



ThG ntiidtmt Jaiows that the use of dyn- 
ami f'R was extpndcd durrlng the nlassical 
per.iod* from simp].© coritrast to shad- 
ings BxxQh as crescendo and decrescendo. 
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iionmntlc 



Th^' st.Mdefit known the location arid use 
of print and non-print rnaterials related 
to Hnmantie music (e.g.. Learning Direc - 
tory (print and non-printTl ■'Music , Ro- 
meJitic", "Folk Dance"; card catalog: 
"Miuiical Inatrujiients" ; Harvard Brief 
Dictionary of Musi c j Groye ^ a Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians ; individuri Ro^ 
mantic period composers). 

The student kiiows the form of romajitic 
idealism reflected in the music of such 
composers as Berlioz 5 Mendelssohnj Schu- 
mann, Chopin 5 Liszt ajid Wagner, 




The student knows that during the Ro- 
mantic era music was written for the 



ma.sses . 



The student knows ways in which the 
public becajne more closely related to 
the ''production^' of music (e,g,5 
through the growth of publishing 
houses 5 organized concertSj music 
teaching as a profession 3 and music 
festivals) , 

The student knows that by the Romantic 
period the con^oser was no longer 
emj?loyed by aristocracy but made his 
living by performing, conducting and 
teaching. 

The student knows that the eir^hasis was 
on secular music during the Roinantic 
period. 
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JliOt i V j - 



'Vhe Btuclenl knowB that tlie solo ai^t soni;; 
ol' the !%o:!iantic period was a secnilar 
vocs form consiBting of three equally 
Jmportant ingredients: a lyric poem of 
high order, the melody and the accompan-- 
Imen t , 

The student knows that solo art songs 
nre organized eltlier in strophic or 
t hi r Q vigi i -co mp 0 s e d f o r in * 



The student knows that piano accompyiii = 
mants became an 1nte(<ral part of the 
total niusical effect of the art song in 
the Romantic jjeriod. 

The student is atal^ to distinguish be- 
tween a Komantic art song and other 
vocal styles (e»g*^ the operatic aria)* 



The student know's thi individual ways 
in which lOth century opera de^J eloped 
in Italy, France and Germany (e,g,5 
bel canto style - Italy, ballet - 
France 3 music drama - Gernmny), 

The student knows that opera gave rise 
to musical fojins which are perfonned 
separately from the opera (e.g. 3 con'- 
cert overture 3 ballet music)* 
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3.*j_ Rornantlc (Cont # ) 

The student knows the syiTTphonic poem is 
a large Romantic free fom based on 
variation of a theme or contraiting 
themes, usually inspired by a ''program.'^ 
or literary idea. 

The student knows that composers of the 
Romantic period incorporated music of 
the folk dance into their works (e.g,^ 
mazurka, polonaisa^ jqta)* 



The student is able to distinguish be== 
tween musical dance forms of the Roman- 
tic era (e,g,^ polonaise^ mazurka j 
Jota); 

The student knows the characteristics 
of small free forms that ^^exe uied 
du_ring the Romantic perici (e*g*^ 
ballad ^ fantasy ^ noctuj^n .* ^ etude ) . 



The student knows that in mu^ic of the 
RomaJitic period thematic material is 
often repeated in various movements of 
the same worki 



The student is able to distinguish 
thematic material that is repeated 
within movements of a composition in 
muiic he hears. 



The student Imows that Lne texture of 
Romantic music is homophonio (art 
song - melody and acco^anlment ) 
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3t!5 Romantic (Cont,) 

The studeiH: kiiows that harmony of the 
Homantic period is characterized by 
chromatic ism 5 delayed cadences , use of 
sevenths 5 ninth,^ and thirteenth chords 5 
and distant key relationships. 



The sCudant kiiowa that rhythms of the 
F^oinantic period are charactt?rized by 
complexity J syncopations and changing, 
teinpos and meters within a conpositioni 



The student kiiuwg that melodies of the 
Romantic period are characterized by 
chromaticism and irregiilar phrases. 



The student knows the ways in which tha 
forTnal sonata-allegro form of the Clas-- 
sical period was modified during the 
19th centm^y. 



The student kno-^s reasons wliy the piano 
was the leading solo Instrument in the 
Romantic perjod (e.g*, potential for 
dynajnlc range and brilliance). 

The student knows ways in which orches- 
tration developed during the nineteenth 
century (e.g. 5 sise of sections 3 solo 
use of instruinents, uiiusual combination^ 
of instruments) , 
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The student knows ways in which instru- 
ments changed during the nineteenth 
century (addition of valves to bra^sSj 
addition of more keys to woodwinds)* 



The student knows how techniques of per 
foi^mance changed during the Romwitie 
period (e*g.5 a more constant string 
vibratoj greater fidelity due to im^ 
provements in the instrimients) * 

The student knows how composers in the 
nineteenth century extended the tech- 
nical potential of the instruments 
and pertormers (e.g.j rapid scale pas- 
sages , large chord clusters). 
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Thif: 5ituuif^n1. Vdioy^ Hi'i'^ the? rvoal of Uw 
InmvrefiSLOiiistlc composer tos to reveal 
in rrRinic hin i laiv'^ci j mL'^^ niemory responno 
no a naane or ni) pv^nl. 



xmed In muf^it" in tJi'^^ hirri^^^iini onisi tic 
perincl (c.r'*. niuM't bruali strokes, 
parallel nhort n\e 1 od1 c fra^Tments ) . 



The studcni. ]\jio\cn \;ay^i jn which perform' 
ance techniques vcm^o imed to heighten 
the ethet;eal of feet of Impressionistic 
mijgiilc (ew.:.. in^oloiiijed up,b of damper 
pedal, g.l J snandor; ) , 



The student luio^^^- tonal characteristics 
of Impres^ioni L?tlc muj:^:]c (e,g*3 modal, 
pentatonj c . vhol e tone scale ) , 



The student loiown hha characteristic 
harmonic devices? employed in InipreS'- 
uionistic inusj c (c.g*5 parallelism^ 
tonal criisters, unresolved dj ssonajices ) , 
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3-_7 Twentieth Centur^ 



The student knows the location and use 
of print and non»prlnt Tnaterials relatpd 
to ujiderstanding the history md style 
of music of the twentieth century (e^g., 
Reader ^s Guide : "Musical Comedies,'* 
Music, Popular," ''Jazz Music"; card 
catalog: "iMusic, PopuJ.ar/* "Musical 
Film/' "Jazz"; Schwann's Record Catalog ; 
Newspaper Indexes: "Music ^ RockV 
Area and Building Audio-Visual Catalogs; 
LP records ) . 

The student knows that in the 20th cen^ 
tury musical development has occurred 
at a rate unparalleled in former centu^ 
ries. 



The student knows reasons for musical 
change at the outset of the 20th 
century (e.g., overstated romanticism, 
musical cliches, Bruckner* s lei'gthy 
symphoniasj 250 years of maJor=mi.nor 
harmony, desire for fresh e^^ression). 

The student knows that majiy composers 
of the early 20th century were con- 
cerned with finding alternatives to 
earlier musical conventions (e^g.^ 
employing free use of tone clusters 
Initead of chord progression according 
to strict rules). 

The student toiows ways in which coir^ios^ 
ers of the 20th century atteirpted to 
free their con^ositions from regularity 
and symmetiy In rhythm, melodic and ■ 
textural contant. 
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\iy t\j\?i)t\(^\.\-i century cnnijHirierB (e.g,. 

TiiG Ld.nderit krio^ivn thf^ fmi^lcai movements 
Jn ihn. invent 1 etli contury (e.g.. neo- 
f:i3?:;nic, uao-Baroque, rioo-Honiant ? c ) 



The ntndoid. Known charaeterist:! cs of 
20t\\ etnilnry melodic irc^atinerit aa it 
evolved .["r<'Mi <:^?u\Uor v;cii'ki: (c*!^*, 
furtlier Mul)divu^inn of the half-f^te]), 
quarter iuit.e. [^lisnandl, Incorporation 
of al.l audi ble. pilcdie^U 



T]\e BtiuienL knov;3 oi larar her i stlei^ of 
POth centin':y harjnonic te^^ture that 
evolved fron^ foaiMd er iniifnc; (e.g,. 
ii!craa£^ed diBBon/ince, atonality, 
cluster. Indafinite pitch). 



The student knowti characteristics of 
rhytiimic dGvelopment during the f^Oth 
cenbury (e,^.^ polyrhytliiiu complex 
meter ) , 
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3.7 Tvenbieth Century (Cont,) 

The student knows ways in which the 
imnge of timbre was e^anded during the 
POth century (e.g., building instrument 
of different sizes ^ fajnlly of clarinet 
lengthening lower string on bass). 



The student kiiows compositians of 2Qth 
century experimental music which are 
chiefly concerned with tonal materials 
and their modification (e.g., musique 
concrlte, electronically generated and 
synthesized sounds). 



The student knows that POth century 
music is concerned with rhirthmic 
sonorous cells or clusters rather than 
with traditional rhythmlq melodic and 
harmonic usage. 



The student knows that IS^tone music 
unites two coritrasting emphases: (l) 
expressive content drawn from compre- 
hensiva ranges of tone color and ex^ 
pressive nuance j and (S) strict forms 
and procedures of composition. 



The student knows that Ig^tone music is 
a horizontal-linear idiom in which the 
melodic line is of greater importance 
than harmonic mass. 
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3.7 Twantiath Century fCont,) 

The student Knoys the destructions and 
aQrnmonalitrles in the nreation and per- 
formance of musique concrite and 
eiectronic music. 



The student toows ths meaning of words 
particularly associated with 20th cen^ 
tury musical innovations other than 
electronic music (e.g., chance, serial, 
musique concr^te^j aleatoriCj octave 
displacement^ Ttiicro- tonal ^ tape loop). 

The student is abla to distinguish among 
the composjiticnal styles of SOth century 
conposers (e^g., Cowell, Ives^ Partch)/ 



The atuderit knows categories of elec-- 
tronic music (e.g^j music written for 
electronic instrunients , eleGtronic 
music recorded on tape^ music for 
eleetronic syrithesizers ^ computer music 

The student knows the meaning of tems 
^associated with elaccronic music (e,g 
sine wave^ sawtooth-wave^ Herz, enve- 
lope, decay, white noise), 



The student knows tools used by the 
electronic composer (e^g., tape record- 
er, filter, oscillator, synthesizer, 
computer). 

The student knows that the range of pos= 
sibilities of computer music may be in- 
fluenced by the following- (l) condi- 
tions 3 graphical notation , etc . 3 (S) 
statistical conditions based on proba- 
'd^;ty factors; (3) styles evolved by 

ERXC process (generation of new,i 

i^mam^hmBimi. output)* 
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3^7 Twentieth Century (Cont.) 

The studenf knows that new systems of 
notation were devised as a result of 
innovations in 20th century composition 
(e.g. 5 charts for aleatoric music ^ 
musical scores es^ressed in clocked 
time ) . 

The student knows that jazz originated 
in the melodies and rhythms of Africa 
and the harmonies of Western Eurupe. 



The student knows that jazz had its ori^ 
gin in the synthesis of African songs 
and rhythms and European-American hymn 
tunes with the "holler" work song and 
spiritual representing the line of 
development which finally subdivided 
into ragtime 3 blues ^ Dixieland and other 
Jazz, fornis • 

The student knows the chsracteristics 
that distingmsh different ypes of 
music commonly termed as jazz (e^g,^ 
blues, rhythm blues^ Dixieland^ pro- 
gressive). 



The student kno^s the basic hamoniCj 
melodic and structural aspects of the 
blues (12 bari aab; iv, V, I), 
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3.7 Twentieth Century (Cont . ) 

The student knows that the ostinato is 
frequently a characteristic of jazz. 



The student knows that improvisation is 
an inTportarit characteristic of Jazz, 



The student Imows ways the jazz per- 
fomier improvises (e.g. 5 haiTOnically , . 
mei^odically 5 simultajieouBly with other 
players ) • 



The student kjiows characteristic timbre 
and shadings used by jazz instrumental* 
ists and vocalists. 



The student knows ways in which contem- 
porary composers use Jazz technif.iues 
in conGert music (e^g.^ Gershwin^ 
Milhaudj Stravinsky^ Bernstein), 



The student taiows the principal char- 
acteristics of rock music (e*g.j rhyth- 
mic beat which divides Sl k/k measure of 
music into eight successive eighth 
notes). 
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3 * 7 Twentieth Century (Cont . ) 

The student knows that the beat of rock 
music Is accentuated with amplified 
sounds of acoustic instruments (e,g,^ 
guitar^ string bass ^ electronic organ)* 

The student knows factors that influen- 
ced the development of rock (e^g.^ eco- 
nomics, jazSj folk i 



The student knows purposes of the text 
in rock mufrlc (e^g,^ convey a message ^ 
e^cpress repeated sounds). 



The student knows ways in which each 
rock group manifests its own identity 
(e.g,^ performance style^ naine^ char= 
acteristics of dress). 



The student knows effects that rock 
mu(5ic has had on other forms of music 
(e.g,^ increased use of sunplified in- 
struments ^ use of rhjrthmic character- 
istics). 



The student knows that folk music ex- 
presses many different feelings and 
moods (e.g. 5 sadness, love, courage , 
ppineis, etc) 



The student knows that folk music of 
inany different countries is ' .sed on 
the pentatonic scale (e.g.j Hungai^^ 
China). 
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3,7 Twe ntieth Centiary (Cont.) 

The st-ident Iu'Dvib eharacteriotias of 
songs campOB^cJ in the folic idiom (e.B*^ 
songs by Stephen Foster, Woody Guthrie, 
Pete 3eager^ Donovan 5 Joan Baez, Joni 
Mitahfill Buc others). 

The student knows tlmt popular iriusic of 
today Is a combination of rmnj styles 
(e.g,, son.1^ :]b.?.z^ spiritualSj bluesj 
gospel 3 folk^ country-wt^stern 5 rock)* 

The student kno-ws in T^hinh popular 

nmnic in Ajiierlca ha.s been affected by 
ea.rlier musical f^tyles (e.g.g Tin Pan 
Alley, Gilbert arid Sulllvonj patriotic 
iTiuriic, musical Bhows). 

The student knows charactjgristi of 
inusical theatre during the POth century 
(e*g.. inf^trumentatl on of orchestra, 
subjeci: matter) * 



TYm student kiiows ways In which twenti- 
eth cwntury teclinological adverices 
have brougVfc the music of individual per 
former n a.nd groups to a larger audierce 
(e.g. 5 radio, i^ecord and. tape 

Industry). 

The student kiiows the rolf? of such com- 
mercial media as the player piano, 
silent movies ^ radio and Julcebox in 
the development of music in the 20th 
century. 

The student loiovs that copyright laws 
are designed to protect the rights of 
the Gomposer. 
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'U Listening to Mus ic 

The student laiows the location and use 
of print and non-print materials re3ated 
to music listening (e.g*, card catalog: 
780,1 - Music^Analysis^ Appreciation; 
Area aiid Building Audio-Visual 
^Catalogs: "Listening Skills, Musical"; 
"Recordings: Soiffid Track,") 

The student knowB that listening is a 
process of mentally synthe.qlzlng sounds 
which the ear perceives* 

The student knows that am^al memory is 
the basis of musical listening. 



The .student knows physical conditions 
which caji affect listening (e.g., 
acoustics 5 perceptual abilities , visual 
and auditory distractionB ) . 

The student knows that development of 
music listening skills contributes to 
aesthetic fulfillment. 
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^4 ,1 General BackF/roimd 



The student knows that listening ability 
IB influenced by the sum of all cultur- 
al experiences (e.g*^ prejudices^ peer 
attitudes , background ) , 

The student Icnows that what he hears in 
music is influenced by his musical ex- 
periences (e.g*, perf o mi ng, reading, 
rausic instruction^ knowledge). 
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The fitudent knows that listening may 
oaauv at varioiis levels of percaptlon 
(eug., physical, emotional/ Intellec- 
tual), 



r:ie fitudGnt knows that repetition of 
any musical response reinforces every 



a«pQ)ct of it, 



The student taows that the primary 
.miu:^iaal element used by compoiers to 
evoke physical response is rhythm 
(eg., pulse ^ accent, meter), 

Thn student knows that amotional state 
may be affected by listening to music. 



O/ne ^tudtant is able to discriminate be^ 
tw^ien hi£i owii emotional response and. 
that which he bulleves the coi^oser 
wlf^hed to elicit. 



The student knows that certain musical 
compositions are intended to produce 
epacific amotional responses, 



The student knows that intellectual re= 
sponso to listening is essential in 
a*t«^thetic discrimination. 
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2_ Re s]jO[ mes ( C on t , ) 



The F.tiident kjiqwk that the ability to 
lip", ten effeGtively can be acquired 
tlirough attftntlon to specifics aiid 
through experiences. 



'['he atudeiit knows reasons, why musical 
appraciation reqiiires an aiidit.ory im- 
pression to be retained in the memory 



(i 



the composition cannot be seen 



in its entiretyj as is possible in the 
visual arts). 

The studGTit knows that auditory impras 
sion is retained in the memory through 
attention, repetition and fajniliarity * 



Tho studerit Icnows that tho greatGr his 
knowledge of music, the more he can lis 
ten for and the greater his potential 
for enJoyTiient * 



The student is able to direct his at-- 
tention toward specific factors in the 
music (e*g*3 mood, style, subject mat- 
tmi:^ tonality 5 instrujnantation 



The student is able to distinguish spe- 
cific factors in music he hears (e 
charaQteristics of melody; structuraL 
organisation; escprcssive characteris- 
tics). 

The student knows that hip knowledge of 
the conventions of 'music establishes 
e3^ectajicieg In the listening process. 
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^.2 Responses (Cont,) 

The student krio^s that the fulfillment 
of e3q)ectanciea (tension and release) 
is the basis of the aesthetic listen^ 
ing e^erience. 
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St Ferforiiiing Music 

Tile student knows the location and use 
of print and non-print materials relat- 
ed to pei'forming music (e,g,5 Area and 
Building Audio^ViBual Catalogs: "Music 
Interpretation" ; LP records of noted 
performerc; "Music, Teaching"; Periodi- 
cal and Newspaper Indexes: Reviews of 
Performances) . 
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5. Performing Music 
5 *1 Readiness 
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Emotional 

The student has knowledge of the histor 
ical davelopment and contemporary vises 
of his instrurnent. 



The student knows those qualities of 
instruments that are compatible with 
his personal needs and standards. 



The student knows that his physical 
characteristics, deilre and innate 
ability are related to his succsss in 
singing md playing an instrument. 

The student knows that learning to 
or play an instrument develops self 
discipline, self-expresgion, and self- 
confidence. 



The student. knov^s that singing or play=^ 
mg an instrument will facilitate one^s 
participation in shared experiences and 
achievements rad one^s learning about 
group process. 



The student knows that Individual suc^ 
cess in singing and placing an Instru^ 
ment requires sustained^ directed ef- 
fort and practice. 
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fC) Self- 

e^qDression 
(Vl) Self-. 

digclpline 
(VI) Self^ 

Confidences 
(VI) Skill 

mastery 

(Vl) CooperatJo 
(VI ) Achievemen 
(Vl) Sharing ^ 
contribut- 
ing 
(VI) Skill 

execution 

(Vl) Success 
(VI) Self- 

disclpline 
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• ,17 Meiitai. 

'V\i'^ E^n6^Int kjiov;r that flueney n inur^ic 
readlniT r:killn racilitatas leaiTilng to 
fOay an instriijnent or to D\r)i$, 

The stauiont tao^s'fi that kn^mlt3dp^' ot 
t'^cliJii qusE is reqid red for achieving 
lieiilrGd tonal effect. 



The Rtudoiit kiiows tiie literatm^e of his 
Iristrujtient 5 Its forina and its relation 
tn music= today. 



The jstudent knovf; formB of idiomatic 
use of his instrujnent and/or voice (e.g*^ 
jazz, crurnpetj blues vocal quality) . 

The student luiowpi tlie characteii stic 
sounds of instruinents and voices as 
performed by ^ell-kiio™ artnsts. 



The -student Icnows the value of imitat- 
ing examples that are demonstrated to 
liim in devaloping psycho-motor skills. 



The student Imows tluat practice is the 
essential factor in increasing skill ajid 
technical proficieTicy on his instruinent. 
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K3 
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K5 
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la 
3a 



la 



la 
4a 



5b 
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(C) 'ijwio pr'OdiJ.' 
' i on 
(VJ I Mai^ilery - 

V i J^tuOKJ iy 

(VI) ^elf- 

diociplJ IIP 

(C) Style 
(Vl) Coinifiitinent 



(C) 


Tone 


(VI) 


AeBbhctic 




percept i on 


(c) 


Style 


(VI) 


Aesthetic 




pero apt n on 


(VI) 


Indivsdu^ 




alism 


(VI) 


Respect Hov 




loiowledge o=J 




others 



(VI) Self- 

disciplii'ie 
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The nl.ud^nt knovR the phyKicul riiarac' 
tnrlistjcs, t iriibrnn, roxige , regiKtera 
and tc^xtural and dynamic poanibili t:ie_ 
of his peribrmiriij Inatrument or voice. 

The 5tuderit knows ways in w?ilch pitch 
in or:ientf-d and produced on an instru- 
Tiient or by voice (e.g., large to small, 
tightsniiiff of vocal chords , bowing^ 
pedal ing, strujiiming) , 

The student knows the proper care and 
handling of voica and instruirients (e,g 
Irritanfcs^ storagej asserr: 



The otudent knows the bodily eai 
measures that faciljtate tone produce 
tion (e,g,, muscle developinent , foods 
to avoid prior to performance/ avoiding 
colds 5 etc * ) 

The student knows thc^ reasons for proper|p T u H 
posture while singing or playing hi ^ 
instrument (e.g,, tone production, 
mental accuity, appearance). 

The student knows the technlaue by | 1 

yhich the different pitches are produced 
(e.g. fingering position, embouchu? 
brea'^ 



The student knows ways in which idiomat^ 
Ic tectoiques are employed for musical 
e^^resslon (e,g., jazz timbres, mutes, 
col lepio). 
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(VI) seir^ 

di scipl:! ne 



(c' ) Tnclmlque 

n/ - 

vi r tMonity 



(VI) Mfi^it^ny 



(c) ) EO.i oiuD 
(VI) AesthRi.lt> 
perception 
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* pRrfonning Mus:i^ 




Guided 



The Blud^Drit jn able to iiniiato any ini- 
tial einging or playinf^ technique for 
producing separate tonaa that is 
described or demona trotted to him, 

T h cf B b ucle n t .1 a able to i i nag a the s OLin d 
of tones that are demonstrated to him. 



The stiident Is aljla to use aji imagod 
sound as a guide in produaing a tone or 
tones with his voice or instrument* 



The Fiturlent ia able to control the dur- 
ation 3 pitch 5 intensity and timbre in 
the prodiictlon ol tone in the use of 
voice or instrujrient (e^g,, breath con- 
trol, intonation 5 fimbouchur% arm veight^ 
regi.iter ) * 

The student is able to produce vocal 
timbre as H relates to diction. 



The student is able to produce musical 
effects evoked by the spoken ""word pic- 
tures" of the conductor (e*g*3 make the 
tone sad, happy, vibrajit). 

The student is able to evaluate arid 
correct his production of tones ^ pat^ 
tarns, phrases and rests , using voice 
or Instrument against a model of 
imaged sound (trial and error). 

The student is able to produce responses 
to syTTibols and expression marks on the 
^^rinted score mth voice or instrument* 
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Fk7 
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P65 
P78 



P65 
P78 



pliU 
P65 
P78 



P^7 
P62 
P65 
P78 



p65 
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5a 



5a 



5b 



2a 
5a 



3a 



5a 



5a 



5a 



5a 



5a 



Sa 



5a 



1.7 



2.0 



[O Tone 
(Vl) Mastr-ry - 
V ii'tuos 1 tv 



(C) Tone 



(C) Tone 



(0) Tonr^ 
(Vl) Mastery - 
virtuosity 



(C) Tinibre 
(C ) Tone produc- 
tion 
(Vl) Mastery - 
vii'tuosl ty= 

(C) Tone 
(Vl) Cooperation 
(vl) Empathy 



(C) Tone 
(vl) Mastei^y - 
virt uosity 



(C) SyiTibols 
(Vl) Mastery - 
virtuosity 
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Tin? 14a i nil t in able to ern])loy ciiffereni 
nltjon f(-.K*, 'iyfiam^, agogie, liarinonlc. 



Trie £Atud£5rit Ib able to evaluate and cor 
J'ecd: his j>roduntion of any printed s^^m- 
bol or axprnsslon mark from the irr^int^d 
Lcore (voices or instrument). 

The ^^tudant is able to adjusit his rate 
or physical reaponae (articulatinn , 
fingerine, taowinr) to changes in tempo 
as indicated by riGtationj metronome/' 
conductor's signals, or marnhing cadenca 

The fitudent is able to peraevcra in hie T I U H 
atteiTipts to accomplish a psycho-motor 
rcflponse* 
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5a 


J '78 




PCJi 




i'6^ 





5a 



IJJ: 
l,^f 



^*3i 



(vi) M'inU-- . 
(v:i ; AfKU.ih'ti.;'" 

fC ) ^yinhn f r 
j Kvaluahinn 
(v. I J Ma;? t cry 

vi rtuor i Ky 

(C) shythm 
rwO^ Mastery - 



J'nr::ovni'an< 

(v.i ) n-i I- 
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1 nci 



idual Practice 



The student Ib able to organize hi^ 
practice time efficierxt 



The student is able to tme his instru- 
ment * 



The student Icriows the reasons for "waM 
ing up" before playing his instruinent 
or singing* 

The* student Icnows appropriate teclmiquei 
for '"warmng up" before playing his 
instriunent or singing. 

The student is able to increase the per= 
formarice range on his instrujnent. 



The student is able to make effective 
use of tabhnical exercise to improve 
and correct mchnique. 



The student is able to pirform various 
articulations (e.g*, staccat^a, sItoTj 
tenutOi accent J doTObow)* 



The student is a.ble to organize his 
schedule so that ha has time for ade- 
quate practice with his instruinent or 
voice. 
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5b 
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(Vl) (U'gan 1 :^.al. i ' ) 
(Vl) Self- 

disc 1 pi j lie 
(Vl) PMTic'iOTi!:.- 



(C) Pitch 



(VI) Mastery- 
virtuosity 



(C) Technique 
(Vl) Self- 

discipline 
(VI ) Mastery 

virtuosity 

(Vl) Mastery - 
vlrtuos'.ty 



(Vl) Organ! zati or 
(VI ) Self= 

discipline 
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io/'*onhin(- Music 



COURSE COAI^ 



The studrMit IK able bo time Yds InBtri; 
ment with othorn in an enr^Brnble. 



Thn ntjjri.:^nt know;^ i^tandarcl gasturcn anu 
dj rec-t ioTje^ mnpioyed. by conductors of 



The i^tudent i;^ able to follow directiono 
given by LIk} (sniductor. 



The? i^tudent In abl^ to adjuab his per^ 
formanc^e t-o aecommndate the ])erform-' 
ances oV otliers in a group (l,a*, to 
perfoi^in In enKamble with or without 
a GonduGtor), 

The ni.ufieiiK knowE t\m charac{:.Grlstic::i 
o£ a balanc;ed ensemble as they pertain 
to Irln performing instryjnent (e,g.^ 
balanca of parts, instruinents which go 
togethoi^ to aclileve certain text lire s 
and styles). 

The student loiows the principieB of 
balanca as they pertain to accompani- 
rnent . 




The student is able to provide rhythmic 
accoiTgianiitient on .simple nnstrimients* 
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P78 



5a 



(VL) I'MnniLlv i.l, 
(VI) Hfmi'f^i^^.. to 
others 



(C) ivaancr^ 
(C) 'HeKluro 
(U) TonaJ ity 
(Vl) Aerthotic 
neniiJ ii vit- 



U') Balance 
(v..) Aerrbhetic 

nennitiyit^ 
(VI) CoDperatini 
(VI) Con;^n derQ.tc 

(Vl) Atjsthatin 

Sf/nBltivit^ 
(VI) CooperatioT 
(Vl) Considerate 
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5*3 Practice 
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5>3g Group Practice (Cont.) 

The student knows the developmental 
levals necessary to part singing (eigi^ 
ostinato, rounds canon ^ descant, 
partner song). 

The student la able to sing a part in a 
vocal arrangenient (e.g*, SA, SSA^ SAB^ 
SATB), 



(C ) Harmony 
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(c; ) llarihony 
(VI ) MHRtpi-y - 

vi rtiion 1 ty 
( VI ) Coope rat j on 



I'^rfonn.! lie: Mub1 
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The nhudnnt laiowy the acoustical quali- 
ties of perfoiTTiance places ajid how they 
afJect the rlynamc level of tone produc 
t i on . 
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Pei^f'o mi ng Music 




,Ul RegolutiQn of Uncertainty 



The st'ident is ab].e to accept guidance 
and direction in solving problems of 
psychDmotor performance. 



The Btudent knows tliat rehearsal syn- 
thesizes sirjh factors bm ^lalarice^ 
acoustics 5 style and egression in 
performance * 

The student is able to analyse his per- 
formance problems and to take appropri = 
ate practice measures to resolve them* 



The student knows that private lessonG 
contribute to group perfonnance skills* 
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5a 



la 
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5a 
5b 



5a 



5.31 



,C ) FayciiOiiiOtor 
r errnrmance 
(Vl) E:i\icat:iQn 
ReG[)ect i'or 
ioi owl edge o. 
others 



(VI) 



(a) Synthesis 



(C) 
(VI) 



Analy R 1 r 
Self- 

diBCipline 

rroblom 

solving 
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Perforrriing Music 
5.^+ Rihearsal 
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5.Ug Interpretation 

The student is able to inteirret musi- 
cal performance by applying aonventianal 
methods of musical analysis (e.g. 
stres.Bing dissonance ^ understating res- 
.olution, commiini eating antecedent and 
consequent phrases). 

The student is able to identify incor- 
rect interpretations in muslcai per-' 
forrriance in teimti of convantlonal star- 
dards. 



The student is able to discriminate , 
ajnong the styles of performing artists. 



The student knows that interpretation 
in perfoiTnanee is a synttiesis of all 
written indications in the score and 
.many unwritten conventions (e.g., 
nuances, balance, style, climax j! 

The student is able to use vocal tone 
to enhance a vocal Goraposition In per- 
formance. 



(C) Aiialysig 
(C) Interprelf 
iiion 
(VI) Aesthetie 
pei'cept j nr 



The student is able to analyze the 
text of a choral work for clues to 
mood, dynamics and teirpo. 



The student is able to perform various 
musical ornamentations with Ingtrument 
or voice (e.g., trills, grupetto; mor- 
dent ) t 
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P65 
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la 
5a 



5a 5a 



(C) Interpreta- 
tion 
(VI) Aesthetic 
perceptioi 

(C) Style 
(Vl) Aesthetjc 
percepts or 

(C) lnteri)retff 
tion 
(VI) Aeathetlc 
perceptlor 

(C) Tone 
(C) Interpretc 
tion 
(VI) MaGtery - 
virtuosity 
(VI) Aesthetic' 
sensl tivit 
(VI) Self^ 

express,! or 



(C) E^i^essio): 
(Vl) Aesthetifj 
serisitivit 
(Vl) Integrity 

(VI) Mastery ^ 
virtuosit;y 
(VI) ScDlf. 
, diacipline 
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5* Perfonning Music 
5*^ Rehearsal 
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g,Ug Inte ip retation (Cont,) 

The student knows ways that conductors U H K5 5a- 5*fe (C) Interpreta- 

vary in conveying interpretire Ideas to Ub tion 

performers* (Vl) Aesthetic 

perception 
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5v Perfoiining Music 
5*^ Rehearsal 
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5*^3 Synthesii 



The student is able to use analysis as 
an aid to memorizing music. 



The student is able to eniploy analysis 
and memo L^izat ion in preparing himself 
for e^^ressive music porf ormances . 



The student knows that mental and emo- 
tional Identification with the content 
of the conTposition la aji essential com- 
ponent of expressive perfoi^mance. 

The student toows ways that unwritten 
conventions of nuance^ balajieej style 
and climax contribute to a synthesis 
of expression in performance. 
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(C ) Me mo J" 



(C) Am^al irnap;- 
eryj music 
Manteiy - 
virtuosity 



resell on 
Integrity 
(Vl) Aesthetic 
sensitivity 

(C) liJ^cpression 
(Vl) Aesthetic 
perception 
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Performing Music 




5 *3 Oi'igl nation 

The studc^rit taows factors to consider in 
selecting a repei^toii^e for performance 
(e,g,5 types of literature suitable for 
organi rations of various sizes 5 balance 
in progra;mming) * 



The student kiioivs tlie different purposes 
of arranging and tranBoribing music 
(e*g*, pia;no couiposition foi^ orchestra ^ 
orchestral composition for band). 



Tlie student knows that emotion and in- 
spiration during performance contribute 
to thB quality of an InTprovised solo. 



The student kno'^^r^ rays in which harmonl- 
'zation of a melody is achieyed (e.g.j 
uses of sixths and thirds from the 
underlying chords ) • 



The student is able to vai^y the composi' 
tlon through ornajiientation or improvisa' 
tion with voice or instruments 



The student knows that the acts of com- 
posing and perfoiTning can take place 
simuitaneovisly in the electronic medium ^ 
^as well as in traditional parforming 
media. 
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5a 
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5a 



5a 
6a 



5a 
□a 



5fl 
5b 



5a 



1.3 



6.1 



5.0 
6.0 



(C ) Pro|.';rvun 
plannini^ 
) ^pubhebic 
ipniiRitivity 
Penpcct for 
V i ewR of 
ot hci'j^ 
Be;l:r- 
knowindge 



(VI) 



(c) 
(c) 



(VI) 
(VI) 



Iiiirioti on 

Innpiration 

isiT.otion 

J nspiratlon 

Creati vj ty 



(C ) Harmony 
(VI) Aesthetic 
perception 
Imaginative* 



nei 



(VI) Creativity 
(Vl ) .Imaginati va- 



nesa 



(Vl) Innovative^ 



net: 



(C) Technology 
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5. Perf ornilng Music 
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3,5 OrlginatiQn 

The stiidenb is able to apply performance 
techniCj^ues of one instrument or environ 
mental sound source to another instru- 
ment or soimd source. 
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MUSj 



5. PerfozTning Music 




Pe r formanc e 

The student kjiova CautorK to consider 
in pl.aiitiing and producring musical pres^ 
entations in cooperation with other 
school departrrients (e,g,, dancej 
speech 3 art). 

The ntudent luiows considerations neceS" 
sai'y to accoiniTiodate dynamic level of 
parformance to tho acou.stncal posslhil- 
ities of a performing situation, 

Tlie student kjiows that the pui^ose of 
public performariae is communication 
with the audJence* 



The student kjiows conYentions of ap- 
propriate performance behavior (e*g. , 
physical appeara.nce, elimination of 
distracting mannerisms j extension of 
courtesipa to the conductor). 



The student toiows that pertional sutiH- 
faction results from participation in a 
musical perfomance. 
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5a 






4d 
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5b 
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(Vl ) Coapc rat i on 
Respect foi' 
knov/ied^io 
of othero 



(C ) ^ Ton 



(Vl) SenBitivity 



(VI ) Considerate' 
ness 

(Vl) Rensitivity 
(VI) Dignity 
(Vlj Self- 

con f idence 

(VI) Self-'worth 
(Vl) Sharing - 

uontributin^ 
(vl) Participa- 
tion 
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6. Ci'eating Music 
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t), Ci^eating Music 



The student knows the location and use 
of print and non-pinnt materials related 
to creating in music (e^g.^ card cata- 
log : Composition (Music); Reader ^ s 
Guide : ''Composition (Music)"; Area and 
Building Audio-Visual Gatalogi: "Comp- 
osition ^ Music*") 

The student knows that the creative act 
includes inspirational and IntultlYe 
factors, in addition to knowledge ajid 
process , 
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6a 
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(C) Resourcnn, 
mus ical 
(Vl) Tnquj r'y 
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6.1 
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(vl) Creat:ivLby 
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b. Creating Music 

6.1 Knowledge and Process in Creativity 
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6 1 11 Tlig C ompo a 1 1 ionai Fr amewo rk 

The student kiiovs that the intended 
outcome of the creative process in 
music is usually a musical composition < 



The student Knows that creative proces- 
flSG in music may he employed in ejrpl or- 
ation, imitation ornamentation j inter- 
pretation j liTTprovlsation 5 and ti^anscrlp^ 
tion. 

The Btiident knows how a Greative idea 
may evolve Into a complete musical com- 
pOEition (esg*, through composing^ 
rehearsing, performing and evaluatirjg) , 

The student knows that a creative idea 
contains the germ of its own setting 
and development* 

The student Imows l.hat recognition of a 
creative idea may occur in many con- 
texts (eg., through ex}jloi;ation and 
imitations through Inadequacy of exist- 
ing material, in response to ai*t or 
nature^ through an assignment). 

The student l^iows that a creative idea 
may .suggest a 'style of musical compOGi- 
tion which 3 if adopted ^ requires the use 
of conventions within that style* ■■ 
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(VI / CrL--i.tl vlly 



(yi ) Creatj vi t;*/ 
(VI ) Dfiir- 

expresG 1 on 



[VI) CrmMvity 



(v I ) C t'oati v:i 1vy 



[y i ) ih'Qallviiy 



( VJ, ! Creat i vity 
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Cr gating; K^i^jr. 

Knowledge and i'vo-:;-;^ in CryaUv'.^:- 



COTRSH no.'..:; 




/ /4^^ cP/ '^/^ e'''^ 



The ,iluidont know i;nyH in which the 
f;iinplic;ity nr cur-p] ;:-: :;ir coinposltion 
:Ln iiuisic may vary (f),,j . .waliiation of 
ereat ive iuya. furUn , u,' rnnouraef; 
and techuiquef:, extRp.;: plan), 

idea (fJ.^i:.. does- tbe .di.a lend itHelf 

im:itatlvn t, i'«ai.in; ti r hni-ioTjiionic 
settinj;'i). 

The ntudeiit la nb'e t;; cv^vl.ua^e his own 
rsEponso to c. craativ,:. idef;i (i.e., ana- 
lyze hhe bflAia of bi« ail;.,ctlve response 
ana of hin criticta JudHirifint ) . 

Th- student :Ls able be .;raluate the 
worth of a -rflabivft J accnrfing to 
objecti ve critical «t,^!",,1s,rds , 

Tho Rtiia^nt ia able to f:h.;nBe form, 
fityle, (md Jn-t-:i,MfiVit-.j-;pn am^roprifltp 
ior cwryrliiK out hif cvc;i.tiv& idea. 



Thffl nl^i.denh in able ho vjotM his ni-r- 
ativc ide- a.mi i.-j ^-f,;,., TJlaufiible 
ppssiivUvt^.ffE find no)ri,l..;^erikas for 
it,';; dev'-jloprnont . 

The «tudont Ui able to ap-^iViX^ subjP'-b 
matter for hi^ crcntivR idr<a as required 
xor ptyT p> mid fn™. 



■;rhe student IS rt.b;ie.tu ^nouan-n his .m,ra- 
j.cal 3iib,1oct w^tt.-r -rj.-' :i,-;,n i-h- form tr. 
achinvf! wiity and vnr:;,. ;y, bfuLance, anri 
appropriate key re."i.f.ttonaj;x-,jh, . 




T U M 



!J H. 



KB 



i: u H 



U H 



P?3 



Pli7 



la 
5fi. 
(vb 



la 
6a 
6 b 



6b 



6a 
6 b 



I U jr 



P'li 



P'g 



I U H 



;[ u if 



P33 
pJfZ 
p67 



I la 
lb 
6a 
61j 

la. 
lb 
6a 
6b 

,1a 
lb 
6a 
6b 

la 
lb 
6a 
6b 



5u 



5a 



5 a 



5a 



5a 



5a 



l.l! 

3.0 



1, 



1.5 

8 



r. O 

3-0 



1.0 



1,^1 

1.5P 



1,51 
1.5P 



(VI ) Cr^at i v li.^/ 



perception 
VI) Creativity 

;vi) Aesthetic 

percepti on 
VJj Objectlvnty 

VI) Creativ i hy 



J VI) Creativli:y 



(C) Style 
■(C) Form 
(VI) Creativity 



(c) Balance . 
(C) IJiiity and 

variety 
VI) Creativdty 
VI j Aesthetic' 
perge])t :i o w 
VI) Aesthetic' 
oensitivi by 
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6. Ca'pal'W"; N'uric 
,1 Kiinw] nnn T'r^cens in Creativitv 




6^12 CoiiipOintiQn (Cont,) 



The studc^Tit 1 able to e^^and his mel- 
odic ideas to achieve clarity, compleiie 
ness and oari^^nce* 



The .f.tiiierit in abla to abstract from 
the iTie3.odic ccnihertt those figures and 
phrases that will loiid themselYes to 
deyelopmen ( e * g * * rhy t h.mi c im i ty , 
iitiitatiori in suppdrtive voices , and 
filling of tran^^lhioiia^ Bpace)* 

The Btudent in able to read through his 
id.eas ir tliair rormai outl=ine and juiage 
the sounuF. in order to stimulate err- 
ative pi'oce^^s* 

The student is able bo infer from his 
deY@lopmanta"l figiares the kinds of var- 
iation procei^nnr- that may achieve de- 
sired eri'ectB (?^',g,, imitation, in- 
version, sequence). 

The student in able to analyze thc^ 
supportive r.tructuT*e (i,e*, voicingSj 
textui^es arid harmonizations) that are 
required to carry out his compositional 
plan . 

The student is able to repeat the ela- 
merits within tVie form as a maximal uni- 
fying factor J n his comxJOsitnon (e^g*, 
create first and second endings ^ expand 
developments , provide codas ) . 

The student knov/a the vari.ous peripher- 
al, dynajfnic and exiDressive devices use- 
ful in meeting requirements of form and 
style (e ,g . 3 introduGtionSj interludes 5 
climaxes). 



U 11 



1 U H 



T u n 



U 11 



I U H 



I U H 



P V 



P ?7 



Vhl 



Phi 



K2 
K3 
K8 



La 
lb 
Oa 



la 

lb 
6a 
6b 



ia 
lb 
6a 
6b 



1/ 



6b 



la 
lb 
6 a 
6b 



la 
lb 
6 a 
6b 



;ib 

(Sa 
6b 



5a 



5a 



5a 



5a 



1 . b:i 
1.% 



i,iip 

1.31 

i.yii 



i.iie 
i,5ni 
i^sip 
1.5^1^ 



1.31 
1-32 



i.:5i3 



1,; 
i.( 



(C ' MelOi-iy 
( C ) Form 
(Vl ) CreatJ V i by 



(il ] Aural i \mlf^ 
VI} Creativity 



(C) Var'ialion 
(v:i ) Crrmtiv ! ty 



(C) Texture 
(c ) liarmon^/ 
(Vx) Creativity 



(C) BaLlance 

(C ) Repetition 
(C) Form 
(VI) Creativity 



C ) Exprecu3ion 
(Vl) Creatjvity 
(VI) Aestiictlc 
percept 1 on 
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6,- Creating Musi c 

6.1 Knowlr^dge and Process in Creatlvitv 



COURSE COALS 



6.12 Coinposition (Cont.) 

The student is able to briiig his. tonwl- 
p^dge and t^cliiiiquen of composition to- 
cether with thf^ process selections he 
ha^^ made and complete his musical cnmpo 
sitions. 

The sLudant is able to check his compo- 
sition against standards and maks 
adju.5tments , 



The student is able to interpret the 
mood and charaeter of his con^OGition 
(l*e,, provide teiipo markings^ expres- 
sion marks, dynajnic markings^ ritardan^' 
dos and accelerandos ) , 

The student is able to identify and for 
iTially outline the factors required to 
process Mb creative ideas (sub-]ect 
matter) (e,g,, intricacies of texture , 
spatial requirement, developmental pos- 
sibilities ) • 
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(C ) Exp r e s s i on 
(C) Mood 

Great ivi t;y 



(Vl) Great ivjty 



MUSIC 
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b. Craating MubIc 

6.1 K]iowled.ce and proce^ 



COURSE GOALS 




6.13 Rghearsal and Perfonnance^ 

The student in able to predict the per- 
f o r man c e r e q 11 i r e ma 3: t s of 1 li s inus 1 c al 
composition (e*g,. difficultlea for 
perf orniers 5 titne required for rehears- 
ing). 

The student in able to formulate a plan 
for testing liis inusical corT^osition 
(e.g. 5 finding players 3 arranging re- 
hearsal factors). 

The student ib aVile to make revisionB 
of his musical composition after per- 
formance testing to Batisfy performance 
criteria ajid meet his own standards • 



The student is able to test his musical 
coiT^osition in perfornianca (e*g*5 con- 
ducting, rehearsi ng^ recording) , 



1 U H 



1 U H 



1 U H 



T U H 



P51 



P5I1 



la 
lb 
6a 
6b 



la 
lb 
6a 
6b 

la 
lb 
5a 
5b 
■6a 
6b 

la 
lb 
'^a 
5 b 
6a 
6b 



5a 



5a 



5a 



5a 



5-0 



8.3 



5 

5,6 



(C) I^rpdjclion 
(Vl) Ci^eativJ ty 



Create v j ty 
(VI) Jnitlat.ivn 



(VI) Creativity 



( C ) Pe 1" f o j'lnai 1 1 * e 
(Vl ) Trent ivrLy 
In it 1 o;ti ve 
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6, Creating Music 

6.1 rCi:owledge aiid process In creativity 



COURSE COALS 



6.lU Evaluation 

The studfiTit is able to evaluate critic 
cJsms objectively which indicate dis- 
crepancleii^ between his completed compo 
sition and conventional stajidards. 



The student is able to elTect revisidns 
in his musical composition that meet 
standards of criticism. 



\ The student is able to encode the final 
/ ^copy of his composition {^.g.^ write 
""^-^out parts ^ edit, document). 
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6. Creating Munlc 

6.1 toow ledge aiid proce^ 



in ei"eativi"ty 



COURSE GOALS 




6*15 Othei' dirnensjons in creativity 














The student knows that creative process 
in mv,^ic is a result of interaction - = 
consc:Ioas and imconscious between 
freedom and discipline (inspiration vitb 
knowledge and process)* 


I U H 


G2 

k8 


la 
lb 
6a 

6b 




6.S 


'Vl) Creativity 
[vl) Self- 

discipllne 
^Vl) freedom 


The student knows that knowledge and 
process can be standardized (convention- 
alized) but imagination and emotion 
cannot , ^ 


I U H 


OS 
K3 
K5 


6b 




6.2' 
8.3 


(Vl) Creativity 


■^''he student known that computers have 
been prograjmned to compose music using 
known possibilities and contingencies. 


I U H 


K7 


6-b 




6.2 

3.7 


'Vl) Creativity 


The student Icnows that computers have 
no access to conscious and unconscious 
■ impulses and imagery* 


I U H 


K3 
K7 


6b 




s.o 




The student knows that conscious and 
unconscious impulses and imagery are 
part of the creative process,. 


I U H 


K3 


6b 




2.0 


'Vl) Creativity 


The student knows that individuals who 
create music with great facility have 
assimilated their discipline to the 
unconscious and are free to allow 
inteiplay of knowledge and process with 
imagination, emotion and ener^. 


I U H 


K7 


6b 




1.0 

2.0 

3.0 
6.1 
8.U 


JVl) Crea-civity 
[Vl) Skill 

mastery 
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/ 



/ /S '^A ^/^^ ^/^ / n 



30f' 1 ^ uV 



In' '"^fi L-^ ir^ *'r>-v : i./ ?nun : 

- i^'^rr. r.ii ;:rr" : ! Q::XhlO[' \ ''MurilC - 

In/^r: : ";:oiJ!:J" , "/.iun lo" ; i-orninuni ty 



Tile ;^wudent lirn.)v;n WM^vr: Uliat ihub:! c has 
bpon and :i s inf i ucnoed j)y phllnnophl- 
na:l . coci o'i.o^^1 cal. ^oonomicu political 
and tecjiiioloyical factora In thc^ cul- 
ture . 



The Rtude/ih knovvs^ wayp of n^-inp^ his 
musical ab nit ten to farticlpahp in 
conmiuiii ty actlvltLafi fcC'^ church 
choir, conunuiilty banci ) . 



The studmit knmv ways in v;hleh indu^^ 
• try and Bnverniiier.t support the arts 
(e,g*, comniissioning worka, sponsoriiit- 
organ 1 rations^ fwullng musical educa- 
tion). 

The student kiiows ™ys in which nmm- 
papers influence tha musical life of a 
city (e.g,, nnisic ^iriticiHm, concert 
advert! moments, niuslc ^tors advertise- 
ments, personal vant ado), =. 
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U It 



1 ii H 



U H K8 



K7 



U H k8 



4 b 



la 
J a 

t'a 
7h 



Ic 
3c 



4b 



7a 



4b 



» llin i CM I 

(VT) Inquiry 



(C ) 'i>C!ino.lq, ;/ 
JVli RrM>pprL inr 

her i yn-^v 

[VJ., fO:-^ icipMli' 



r;ouuSE G0AI5 



V..1 hr\,:- 

to tlu- ii^f o^*^(Vil,}i:;.^ \ i^r.:-' aiu'i t^iu'; 

jrip^ : ! "MMT-r Mijsk'a:! Thr-:ne:^'^; Audio- 

''Miinir'': or h'i\blU\^, muBi*^ b i bl:l ot^r-ijih- 
ieR rnr phhr-ir;; lhat reflect art aiicl 
m\i\ l e thuifst^r; ) . 

Tn^ bUuUhiI. kriown that elc^rnnnbB such as 
l.ina, nh^^jiM, i^alance, color, textiLre 
arid rliytlir::: nr«^ ]}^\B\c to aJ.l the arts. 



The studrr^t >:iow:i wa:^;- ; r; vlii ch expres-^ 
Slve eJ^iiner^ts of munle arc* similar to 
elements of phynlcHl movemont, such as 
tempo ^ rhythm, r^tyte balance. 

The Fitvulent Known MxtrH-mii^vical sources 
which Ymvv \ur.\Arf'(\ m\^^cn^ norfrprrn on 
(Cig., fiintory - Mo^^e/;: j''r:::ypt ; painh^ 
Ing - Mciure:^ B,l an Kxhii.dU_on ; legend* 
Han s e 1 and Orcte] ) / 



The student, -kiiovn wa^a in ^hici* hack- 
ground. mufilG 'ifj'^^^M.ii tho niood , cation 
and meaning \i\ dnmatic produptionB; 
1*6*5 bolevlnion* i^actio sjid npvLeB (6*^. 
Jules and Jinu BoTirrie and t'lydG g TV 
comedy) . I 

The student knov^u niugilc LVO]n mu.iical 
theater and the concert stage which^has 
been popular ii^ed by television and the 
movias (e.g., Winth Bymphony = Bmt- 
O /en: Piano concerto No. 21 - Mozart), 

ERIC 



T IT H 



I U li 



! l.i H 



I U H 



I U H 



HP 
K3 



K5 



K,6 



k8 



K3 
k6 



la 
3h 



la 
3t 



la 
3b 



3u 



1.7 



(C) Rt'Hnni-coH , 
niiiM i CP 1 

(C) I'hicultui-ii- 
tl ',111 

(Vi) Inquiry 







f ) 


Trxbnre 


(c) 


!\ViytiHri 


(n) 


Bal uncf? 




AonUif-^l:.! 




pCi'cf'pt i Oil 


((■•') 


i'lv-pT'^^ruii on 


(c) 


Mov^emnnt 


(vn 


Ai^sthi^tic 




perco})^' ion 


(c) 


innpi rabion 




Cultur^e 


(VI) 


Kefipect foi" 




cia.tui'ril 




nerlta^^^s 




Mood 



(VI ) Aonthfeh Ic 
perce])t Ion 



(i:) Culture 
(C) Media 



COURSt COALS 



i l-:rri' 



of T-fMnt and nofi^^rini matorialn r'aated 

i'-^r.*. •^''::H. RM'':: uvnuo ! Mu L) J. c lal i aiiil 
:^oc i f'ty'T^iiui J c vai.F** , ''Folk 

Miini^-': cirri cnl^U or li.W, Wilron. 
'■Hbalor,. .Iiildf'r'ii '.J Cabaiot^ ot' ;;enioT' 
il.ir:i wl (:anHlog; • oik ^ Souks-- ; 
Nntlonal Alr^, noiij/s , Hyni!);;^ Musiu ^ 
Hintorv; li v^ncordB ^vm motion pictureE; 
iDcal o.ud:io"'/-:i suul Cf^nber; ne^^ipaper in- 

TliH ahuiifHit knowp U'^aK .^opular meciia 
conteiil^ in Iar^el;v ^^>ritrolleO by market-^ 
inn; eoncnrnn wliich --^'f-^ ^yoveriied by m6 
in turn Iiiriuence boLn ta^tc and spend- 
ing. 




The studf^nb ]-ncm^ tJiat mass media :in- 
fluence value ayBtr:nR and thus affGct 
preferences^ in music. 



The Rtudant knnwFt that tecrmolopi cal 
media iTiclude any communications of 
mari that do not inTOlve himself: per- 
uonally (e*g., pubiication of muBlG, 
Ipoks, advert. .L -neitrij vadio^ tele-^ 
yision, filnis^ recordinpn, instruments). 

The 'tudent kiiows way^; in =w}dah tech^ 
nolo^ siiiiports a ynlue system in inus-^ 
ic (e.g,3 speeds: up the oral transMs- 
sion of folk sonp;s). 
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u H 



U H 



Kb 



/a 



Kb 



4 b 



4b 



llii i :: 

VI) TnqH I r 



vaiut^'n 



{r ) T^'^' nr.- Mi-TV 
((0 i'iUtur'U. 



(C } CoiTiinunigat.LO 



(r ) Tei^'inhio-- 

(c) 0 111 euro 1 
value s 



COURSE GOALS 



niiif-' I c , 



•i. vn.i uc^ ^ynt'Sm j ] i 



ir i nl//f:r:i i iiiUf' c\\\'\iVo: work :^'Qrir';L', 
fini-!'lnl.i(' ;;0!!r.n. rrrfMnonv and rltualn, 

['!'rnRi.o?u r't<% 

'Phc^ nludohL kninvr t-hat pol1t]aal Indues 
influeh^H^ ho}.!! iJin devi^lppnv^nt of VolK 



(f^* Lhrou^';i iaipi*-ij r^orifjs and prolest 



ffie st-ndeiiL knovn liin nources 
or folk mwi:^^ 



and Uieiiiea 
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oii 

(C ) N?LLinnfi I i ruri 
^OlJp^Ct Vor 
uultiira! 



i i t fCF: 

r'Of)a^anda 
HU^htn of 

CuJ iur'e 
Oil llui'al 
val Men 
i^^:?^:pect for 
^ Mltiiral 

fitiinan 
dipnit^ 

senfiitivity 



The Hgij? of Muuic in nfDciety 
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(Cont. ) 



The i^tMuoiiL ]u:Qw:i \n^jz in :vl\ich folk 
music may vary Trm nommunity to coni- 
mun 1 1 y ( , n . , id i oinat 1c u s n of j.anguagn 
acconTpanyin^ instruments; melodio, 
rhythmic, and haxmanic coriYentions ) . 



The Eitudf^nt knovii; wayn in vhlch a folk 
song afi a mj^dnijii of communication dif- 
fers from other forinG of folklore (e.B* 
possibilii:y for f/roup participation).' 

The student known rniuqical compositions 
for whJch folk music provided 
bhefnatic niaterial (eg,, Billy the Kid ^ 
Copland; Academic Festival Overture - 
Brahms ) . 



The student Imows vays in which "urban 

folk music" has developed as an expres- 

aion of city people's ide^h- and amo- 
tions (e.g. , protest r^oiig ) . 



V/o^X' ^ " / ^> 



The studant Itno^s that oral transaission 
is a requirem.ent for folk songs* 



The student loioi^s ways in vniloh rnodern 
corainunication methods have accelerated 
oral trmsmission of folk music (e.g., 
records and radios 



ERLC 



I u n 



I u H 



U H 



1 U H 



I U H 



K5 



k8 



Kk 

KB 



KB 



la 



3h 
7a 



7a 



7a 



7a 



3.7 



pi-*rccpt In: 
(C) r^:ltu-- 

V 

(C) V'lincw^ 

\/l] '/rnci\^ui\ 
VI) iVI.|v;rrUy 

VI ) Bor*'ai 
tivjty 

(c;^ C dturtv 



(C) Techno, ugy 
(C ) M^dia 



miil;.i 



V'. ThiC Hol(' of Mu.-rif in Society 
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7,g CiiltureB (Cont ^ ) 

The otudent iaiows wys that standards 
for acceptable vocal quality in folk 
muE4ic dilTer from bel canto style (e,g 
acceptabi l.ity of rough or nf-ial quality; 
highly ind:I vi liiiall ":ed expreB^lon) , 

The ntiidRiit Knows that the jnvolvement 

of the nJuc^r with tlic? meaning of the 

folk sorif^ is the basic criterion by 
which he 1 ;5 Judged. 



The? student knows GoriiC well^lmown col-- 
lectors and performers ii the history 
of folk music (e.g. 3 Chi Id 3 Jol/ ^^nd 
Alan LomXj Cecil Shaiii, iieadbei.y^ 
Pete Seeger ) * 

The student knows natural and acoustical 
resourcjes whose availability may influ- 
ence the develojiment of music within a 
culture (o,g.5 access to certain mater- 
ials 3 bamboo, etc*) 



The student knows that the wealth of a 
culturG can accelerate musical ej^lora- 
tion^ innovation and developiTient , 



The student knows ways in which climate 
and geography may affect musical devel- 
opment (e, .5 invigorating climates^ 
highly developed musical culture; ener- 
.vating climate: preoccupation with sur- 
vival ) t 



I U II 



I U H 



I U H 



I U H 



I U H 



I U H 



K9 



K9 



Kl 



KB 



K8 



K6 
K8 



fa 



fa 



fa 



fa 



la 
3a 
?a 



4a 
4d 



4b 



8.3 



7^1- 



(C) 3ty;ie 
;vi) Aesthetic 

sen si tiv i ty 
VI) AuthentiL ' ^ y 



(C) Culture 
' VI ) E e s p e c t for 
cultural 
heritage 



(C) Tone 
(C) Oiilture 
VI) Aesthetic' 
pei^ce]!t i nn 



Culture 
^Vl) Respect for 
cultural 
heritage 



(C) Culture 
(C) Resources 
VI ) Innovative- 
ness 



(C) Cultui^e 
VI) Aesthetic 

L^ensitivity 
VI) Reapect for 
other 
! cultures 
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Th^' studant known some musical effc^ctni 
refinltlng froni eondi tions impound by tha 
geographical featurti:; of a country 
(e.g., moiiiitain yodels, alpine hornB, 
natursul. inaterlals at hand for construct-^ 
ing instruments 5 provinciaa lyrics of 
an isolated region ) . 

The Btuaent knows wa^^i in which the 
amount of wcmlth available for lci:nure 
spending affects muf^lc '^'^rp 
money, more suppori.^ more iriarket, more 
training). 

The student biowr^ ^ivib that mapy i ':o- 
nomic limitations TTiay be overrcoim in 
music. l1 pursuit^i through renting: 

instruTnent^5 Bti.Kiert t1 cketn /^concert 
mueic on FM radio, scholarGhipL; ) , 



The student knov^s wa^yn in widch inveii-^ 
tionri affect the inusic of a niature 
(e*g,5 machijiei:^ for Dcciipations pro- 
dnred more leisure time in which to en- 
Joy music, off-set press facilitated 
diatribution of printed music 5 inven- 
tion of transistors facilitated the eco- 
nomic availability of sou^d transmii- 
sion equipment). 
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echnology 
Hespect jor 
culturaj 
heritage 



Munic 
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)ie of Muair; in Society 
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f / o° ^ 



7»3 Cn. reern 

Thp^ student Ivnown i.he lO' ation and use 
oi' i-^riiit aijct non-^pi'inl niaterials re-- 

f p f ' s in t h p field o I' niu sic 
fn,p., Kn.:^;vivlnpedJn of Careers and Vo- 
iial.ioiin.l niiidnnt^e; lUctionary of Occu- 
pational 'iMMt^Rt Clirtnl:u^Lo Guidance 
nnrie:^ j'amph ! rh:i : card catalog: ''Mtmi c 
Ocniipatinnn"; Local Aud jo-Visual Cata- 
logs: "MuRir as a I'rofessJonJ' ) 

The student Knows factors wliich nmy in- 
fluence his c:hoiC(? of niusic as a career 
(e.g,, opportunities for eniployment ^ 
i.yiDes of employinent 5 competition and 
performance ) . 

The student knows career opportiiru ties 
exist in t}ie ■ fa] loving areas of inusic: 
performance^ conpOBition, publication , 
recording, education, church iniisir^ 
musicolcn_3r, construction and repair 
of instruineiitg , music therapy • 

The student laiows job cliaracteristics 
of those occiipation.^ associated with 



The student knov/s preparation require- 
ments for careers asrociated with 
music (e,g.5 technir. training, 
pi-ivate study 5 higher education). 



The student knows ways in which conuner- 
cially employed personnel (e,g.j disc 
jockeys 5 inusic critics and publicity 
men) influence popular musical tastes* 
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k8 



K3 
k8 



Ta 
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COURSE COALS 



7^3 Carv^ftrs (Cont , ) 

The HtiidBut Knows v;ayg in which pro- 
fessional iriusicians contribute to the 
comjTiiinity Ib,^., concerts, music in^ 
struction ) , 
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'['he Rtiident knov;s Ihe procesBes involved 
in manuraoturing a d:ir^r rerordlng (e,g#, 
from tape of origiiiai pei^faimarice to 
the marketed procluct). 



The student knows ways mr^ording equip- 
ment developed (e#g., cylinder, disc, 
tape ) , 

The student knowj^ the meaning of termfi 
connected with rncardlriKs (e.g*? L,P,g 
hl-fi^ 78, H*!)/ d3sc, cylinder^ tapej 
cassett*^' , ntpreoptionic , monophonlc 5 
quadraphQnJ c ) * 

The student known eLeatronic instrunientg 
used in the struiy and production of 
sound (e*g* 5 08c;i llato 1' ^ oscilloscope 3 
woQ r^r j tweeter, tranBinitterj an^lif ler ) 



The student kjiows the science of soimd 
as it pei^taiiiR to tlie productjon of 
pitch. 

The student know:- the function of ovr^r- 
tones as they pertain to timbre. 
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The student kriows ways in which physical 
makeup and: shape of a room or hall af- 
fect the quality of sound. 
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COURSE GOALS 




7^^* Technology (Cont.) 

The studeiit kuows the scientific theor- 
IBB of the prgperties of sound (e.g,^ 
pitch or frequency, volume or amplitude 
diiratiori, timbre or overtones). 
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8, Valuing and Evaluating Music 



COURSE GOA^ 



8. Valuing and Evaluating Music 

The student knows that there are no in 
herent tonal relationships which produce 
values (i,e*^ ininedlatej automatic j 
pleasureble or unpleasurablej responses) 

The student kncvB that values in music 
are based upon responses whi ch are ac- 
quired through learning. 



The student knows the ways in which 
values determine the selection of music, 



(G) =Values 
^a) Aesthetic 
perception 



The student knows that education in ■ 
music leads to the development of per= 
sonal artistic criteria which may dif- 
fer from individual to individual t 
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views of 
others 
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Ttie E^tutlent knovF; t,h^ ioeatioti and use 
of prijK. and non-]>rnit i'iat'=MMals in 
valiilng 'Ubi evalimt^irig munlcX^.g.? 
Magazine ajid NpvBpa]-)ar Jnilavinu^i Critj = 
cal MuslcRl H$v;iews: Headei-^iB Guide ; 
Musical Reviews)* 
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Valuing and Evaluating Music 
8,1 Formation of Musical Values 



COURSE GOAU 




H.ll Affjsctive Response 

The student knows ways that one comes 
to have pleasurable associations with 
music (e.g,, pleasurable activitiii 
while listening to music, sharing). 

The student knows that it is possible 
to have preferences in music solely on 
the basis of pleasurable assoeiatiori and 
fajniliarityi 



The student is able to ajjalyze his af- 
fective response to a musical experi'- 
ence (©tgtj reasons for the response 
feelings the music elicits, associa-- 
tions the music recalls 5 musical prin» 
ciples to which he has been e^osed). 

The student knows that preferences 
based upon extra-musical associations 
may be confirmed and strengthened 
through aesthetic inquiiy. 
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^rh^- :d:Ud^:.t know^ that anchheticn in 
iMurU: hitnrprated he thn otudy of 

^^ermf^o and xiitellmt. 

Tiir- ^^l';dcht kiiQwa that ae^^t.licL 1 f pxpnr^- 
ieiii-e occurs; ai^ a result of int^M'aci ion 
bctwev^n the listener And a miisical -work 
(n.g*. mplicatnon of knowledf^e, aJTec- 
tlve r^4npon5'e and c r'itical judgment), 

Thf* Btudeiit knowB that concentrated 
attGrition in music listening is esseii- 
tia] to the task of coordinatirig the 
irit^oUect with sense perception. 

The student kiiows triat aesthetic inquiry 
leadri to knowledge of differencea in 
the music that in heard and the ability 
to discriminate. 
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Valuing and Evaluating Music 




ic? ntudent kjiows that in a culture 
ich as ours 5 democratic principles 
, equal opportunity, universal 
iucationj academic freedom ^ concensus 

opinion) operate to forin a plurality 
. values in music. 



le student knows that conventions are 
Btablii^hed, inaintained and occasional- 
Y altered that provide the basis for 
reating and conimujii eating music and 
lat these differ froin the mUilc of one 
ultura to another. 

ne student know^ that descriptive com- 
arisons are possible 5 but critical 
udgments are notj between music based 
n different sets of conventions ^ be- 
au se criteria for critical judpient 
ill differ* 

he student kiiows ways in which musical 
allies in BOciety are influenced by 
oUticalg economic and cultural values 
nd by the media employed by society to 
romote those values . 
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■T or Conipa ring Different Kinds 



1 



Th- student laiowR that musJc is often 
U5:cn ror backKi^Qund to coFTq3lem(^nt or 
liniKhten MiP pleaBure oP particular 
mpor'imot^c\ . find thah tins musi c do^s 
iiot roquirt? -onoentrated attention and 
con^u?;iouf^ application of critical Judg^ 
'n^i^t . . 
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8,3 Baseg^ for Judging (Evaluatirig ) the 
Worfc of MUBic 

The student knows that the ability tc 
render critical musical judpient is 
dependent on knowledge of the muaic fora 
and the stylistic possibilities for its 
performance. 



The student is able to discriminate the 
relative worth of composit iona of the 
same style and genre both in terms of 
conventional standards and in terms of 
expectancies fulfilled but not explain- 
able in terms of conventional standards , 



The student knows that discrimination 
between interpretations In performance 
of the same con^osition depends upon 
Gonslderation of appropriateness 3 valid- 
ity ^ e3^ressivenes.^5 quality of ioundi 
etc. 

The student knows that critical judg- 
ment of pi'ofesslonal and amateur per- 
formances involves considerations of 
the suitability of repertoire to de- 
mands of perfonnancej fulfillment of 
e^ectancies^ etc. 



The student knows the potential personal 
and societal values of leisure time use 
of music activities (e.g.j taking les- 
ionsj performing 3 lis tening to recordij 
concerts ) * 
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sensitivity 

(C) Values 
(C) Cultural 
vaJues 
(Vl) Aesthetic 
perception 



(C) Judgment 
(VI ) Aesthetic 

sensitivity 
(Vl) Respect for 
the views of 
others 



(C) Culture 
(C) Leisure 
(Vl) Self= 

expression 
(VI) Aesthetic 

sensitivity 
(Vl) Social sensi' 

tivity 
VI ) Pleasure 
(VI) Stir-worth 
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The n1.wrlc?if, kjiow?^ that styl^n are ere- 
Uiar tlr^n nrul plane because of their 



The studont Is able to e¥aluate his own 
commitmRnts to music (e,g., characteri^ 
satioi], aharing^ involvement with ex- 
pressive perfonnance, willlngnass to 
spend tline, money in pursuit of music). 

The Htudeni: knows that inquiry into the 
nahurp of one's value system in music ^ 
:ia a, vay of clarifying self of defin^ 
Ing anf?^s identity in relation ho 
socJ etv , 



The iittKiont able to associate his 
enrnmi Lnients in music and tho/t of others 
to thoir effects on the continiiing 
transformation of valiies in society. 
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